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The Future in Your Teacup 


By F. Lamont Peirce, Department of Commerce 


“Thank God for tea!” exclaimed Syd- 
ney Smith, about a century ago. “What 
would the world do without tea?” this 
famous writer went on to ask—“how did 
it exist?” And he ended this tribute 
with another expression of gratitude: “I 
am glad that I was not born before tea.” 

Today it is completely clear that the 
gratification of a taste for tea, in the 
fate-heavy years that lie ahead, is going 
to depend mainly on the winning of the 
war. The future of tea, beyond the end 
of the present year, is as uncertain as 


the fortunes so boldly or hesitantly told - 


by the seeresses who peer at tea-leaves at 
charity bazars. 


Tea-Production Centers Involved 


in War 


The tea trade’s prospects and prob- 
lems find graphic illustration in two pub- 
lications. First of these is the Bulletin 
of the Federal Foreign-Trade Council of 
a great South American country. Show- 
ing that the realization of “tea enigmas” 
is world-wide, this magazine states con- 
cisely: “Stocks of tea in the United 
States in mid-December 1941 [just after 
Pearl Harbor] amounted to 48,000,000 
pounds—scarcely enough for 6 months’ 
consumption.” Second item is a map 
prepared by the Newspaper Enterprise 
Association with the caption “Japanese 
Threaten Allies’ Arsenal in Asia.” It 
is streaked with black arrows of Nip- 
ponese aggression moving across spaces 
of sea and land, through Burma, toward 
Ceylon, toward India and its vast area of 
rich productivity. 

Typical of those arrows is the one 
aimed at Ceylon. At the sharp point of 
that arrow, on this map now appearing 
in the daily press, is a square marked 
“Tea,” accompanied by the comment 
“Jap sea stab at Ceylon and other is- 
lands likely.” Again near the outlined 
course of the arrows, in India and in 
Burma, appears the notation “Tea.” 

Gilbert K. Chesterton, critic, play- 
wright, fictioneer, once amused himself 
by writing stanzas to portray the “human 
characteristics” of most of the beverages 
he knew. Of tea he said: “Tea is like 
the East it grows in—a great yellow 
Mandarin, with urbanity of manner and 
unconsciousness of sin.” “The East it 
grows in”: in that phrase one finds the 
key to the possibility of eventual short 
rations for the American tea drinker. 

Here we have a staple commodity that 
this Nation obtains from the Far and 
Middle East. If lost, it would be but an 
example of the pinches and wrenches 
that are apt to ensue if the sea lanes are 
no longer Open—an illustration of the 
ways in which injustices and clashes on 


the other side of the world (even in “dear 
oid Dongdang,” as the erstwhile isolation- 
ist slogan put it) may come home to us 
with discomfiting effects on our country- 
club porches and in the quietude of tea- 
rooms. F 


‘All Tea Comes From the East 


Tea for the United States comes from 
the East—all of our tea, except for a 
negligible amount from East Africa. Tea 
comes from the Netherlands Indies, from 
Ceylon, from Japan, from India, from 
China—just about in that order, in most 
recent years. In 1941 our total pur- 
chases of tea reached more than 107,- 
000,000 pounds, and, of that amount, all 
except perhaps a couple of million pounds 
had their origin in the oriental countries 
named. 

In the calendar year 1940 (latest for 
which the Department of Commerce is 
permitted to give out detailed statistics 
of foreign trade) the largest supplier 
of tea to the United States was the 
Netherlands Indies, from which came 
31,000,000 pounds, in round numbers. 
Nearly all of that quantity was grown in 
Java and Sumatra, now engulfed by the 
invaders. In second place stood Ceylon, 
furnishing nearly 26,000,000 pounds. 
Japan sent a little more than 17,500,000 


pounds—and the position of the Nip- 
ponese Empire in this trade was being 
pressed by India, shipping only slightly 
smaller quantities to our shores. China 
exported about 5,400,000 pounds of tea to 
the United States, year before last. (De- 
spite the sweeping implications of our 
good-humored colloquial phrase “all the 
tea in China” our long-suffering ally has 
been sending us relatively small amounts 
of tea in recent times.) 


Your Glass of Tea Depends 
on en 


Many aspects of our civilized living 
have come to be related to the use of 
tea. In our thinking, we are accustomed 
to associate this beverage with the cor- 
rectly poised cup at a social or literary 
gathering—with a hot draught brewed by 
an out-of-doors man—with the tall, ice- 
tinkling glass that so exactly hits the 
spot after one has finally managed to 
shoot that difficult 18 holes in a snappy 89. 

But every student of foreign commerce 
is at this moment well aware that the 
very sources of this amenity which we 
know as tea are blocked or threatened by 
a variety of potent forces, of differing 
descriptions. Such things, for example, 
as bomb blasts, scorched earth, “black 





Java plantation now in the hands of the Japs. 
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gangs” stoking destroyers, and the men- 
ace of “infiltrators.” 

Somehow or other, today, in the pat- 
tern of pressures that now bear on for- 
eign trade, all these elements of struggle 
have come to be inter-related, in a curi- 
ous intimacy, with tea. On the outcome 
of those distant conflicts rests the ques- 
tion of whether, eventually, a _ tired 
American housewife, in Philadelphia or 
Butte, shall be able to enjoy a glass of 
iced tea. 


Industry's Appraisal of Situation 


What is the actual situation, at the 
present moment, with respect to tea in 
this country, and what is the outlook for 
the future? Mr. Benjamin Wood, man- 
aging director of the Tea Bureau (organ- 
ization functioning as a focal point in 
the tea industry of the United States), 
has today given the following statement 
to FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

“On the basis of available information, 
there will be no consumer shortage of 
tea during 1942, provided that house- 
wives are not panicked into hoarding— 
of which there has been some to date, 
but not in any marked degree since Jan- 
uary. It is obvious that if people who 
normally buy half-pound or pound lots 
start to raid grocery stores for 50- or 
100-pound purchases, not even the record 
shipments of last year (107,593,723 
pounds) could maintain adequate.stocks. 

“Whether or not we continue to receive 
tea in 1943 depends entirely on whether 
India and Ceylon stand or fall, and on 
the ability of the United Nations to main- 
tain reasonable control of the oceans. If 
India and Ceylon stand, and if shipping 
lanes remain open, there is every reason 
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to believe we will receive sufficient tea 
to meet demand. 

“On the other hand, if India and Cey- 
lon fall, or if control of shipping lanes 
is wrested from the United Nations even 
though India and Ceylon stand, it is in- 
evitable that a tea shortage will develop 
in 1943. How early it would develop 
would depend on how much tea could be 
imported up to the time of occurrence 
of either of these eventualities.”’ 


Present Status Clarified by 
Recent Survey 


A survey of tea stocks in the United 
States as of January 1, 1942, conducted 
by the Tea Bureau, showed that in the 
hands of importers, packers, jobbers, 
wholesale grocery companies, and chain- 
grocery warehouses and factories there 
was an estimated total of 48,631,000 
pounds. This—judging by the past rate 
of purchase—was sufficient tea to supply 
American demand for approximately 6 
months, or through June 30 of the pres- 
ent year. 

But this estimated total was lower than 
that of stocks held on January 1, 1941, 
despite a 7,000,000-pound increase in im- 
ports during 1941 over 1940. Why? 
The survey concluded that the reason 
was this: at the beginning of 1942 there 
must have been an additional 2 months’ 
supply in the hands of consumers, retail 
grocery stores, restaurants, department 
stores, soda fountains, and other pur- 
veyors of beverages and foods. 

Thus, according to the survey, there 
was on January 1 of this year an ap- 
proximate 8 months’ supply of tea held 
by all groups—or enough to supply de- 





Indian tea pluckers at work. 
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Most tea picking is done by women and 
children. 


mand in the United States through 
August 31. 

But tea has of course been coming 
into this country from the eastern pro- 
duction centers since the cited survey 
was carried out. How much tea has 
been imported since January 1? The 
Tea Bureau thinks that the amount is 
enough to fill demand for 2 additional 
months (beyond the end of August 1942). 

As of March 1, 1942, therefore, it would 
appear that enough tea was already 
available to supply demand through 
October 31. This means that, in the 10 
months from March 1 through Decem- 
ber 31, only enough tea to supply demand 
for November and December will have 
to be imported, to provide sufficient tea 
for the United States demand for the 
entire year. 


Stocks Held by Various Elements 
in Trade 


The estimated total of 48,631,000 
pounds held by importers, packers, job- 
bers, wholesale grocery companies, and - 
chain-grocery warehouses and factories 
breaks down as follows: 


Packers.—Stocks increased from 22,208,009 
pounds at the start of 1941 to 25,926,000 
pounds at the start of 1942. This represented 
53 percent of the total of 48,631,000 pounds. 

Importers.—Stocks held by importers at 
the start of 1942 were less than in any of the 
preceding 5 years during which informa- 
tion on stocks has been collected. These 
stocks at the start of 1942 were down to 
8,024,000 pounds, compared with 13,233,000 
pounds at the start of 1941. 

Jobbers, Wholesale Grocery Companies.— 
Stocks amounted to 4,704,000 pounds at the 
start of 1942. This was 17 percent below 
stocks held at the start of 1941. 

Chain Grocery Companies.—Stocks at the 
start of 1942 amounted to 9,977,000 pounds, 
compared with 10,047,000 pounds at the start 
of 1941. 


Retailers’ Supplies: How Long 
Would They Last? 


Authorities in the American tea in- 
dustry assert that even if India and Cey- 
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_ lon were to fall within a month, or ‘if 
control of the eastern and southern seas 
should be lost by the United Nations— 
with the consequent likelihood of “a real 
pinch” in tea by the end of this year, 
followed by evident, widespread shortage 
in February or March of 1943—it would, 
even then, be unwise to assume a total 
shortage throughout this country. Rea- 
son: the probability that scattered in- 
dividual retailers and packers would 
have a supply to carry them on a normal- 
demand basis into midsummer of 1943. 
In metropolitan New York, for ex- 
ample, a recent survey of eight retailers 
was made, including small purveyors and 
large department stores operating food 
sections. This showed conditions of 
supply ranging from 4 months to a year 
and a half. This represents a wide 
variation in retail supplies. Apparently, 
nobody would be justified in making even 
a guess as to the average position of 
American retailers with respect to tea. 


Vital Role Played by India 
and Ceylon 


The major tea interests in the United 
States believe that, if Ceylon and India 
hold out, they will be able to meet the 
additional requirements of this country 
(“additional” because of the Japanese 
seizure of the sources in the Indies), as 
well as to supply needs for Great Britain. 
This would mean, however, that India 
and Ceylon would have to furnish us 
57 percent more than they have in the 
past. 

Recently, the International Tea Com- 
mittee (discussed briefly in a later 
section of this article) increased the 
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production quota to 125 percent, or 25 
percent over the normal production 
quota of 100 percent. If achieved, such 
an increase would result in a total of 
793,000,000 pounds from India and Cey- 
lon together—always assuming that 
those countries could manage to step up 
production. 

Will such a quota actually be attained 
in India, now definitely and immedi- 
ately threatened by the enemy, and in 
the big island that now seems to lie 
rather directly in the path of any Japa- 
nese advance toward the western Indian 


Ocean? Two weeks ago, the more san- 


guine elements in the American tea trade 
felt that the figure “most likely to be 
achfeved” lay between 110 and 115 per- 
cent—‘“depending upon the many im- 
ponderables such as drought, flood, labor 
shortage, curtailment through enemy ac- 
tion, and other uncertainties.” IJf—and 
the “if” is a large one, made bigger by 
events of recent days—the 110 percent 
figure should be achieved, it would give a 
total of 697,000,000 pounds, sufficient to 
meet United States demands in addition 
to those of the British Government, 
whose final requirements total 500,000,- 
000 pounds or a little more. 


New Military Order Affects 
Ceylon Prospects 


The highly conjectural character of 
any present speculation concerning tea 
production on the island of Ceylon is 
accentuated by the contents of a cable- 
gram appearing in the American press 
on the morning of March 13. This says: 
“Preparing for possible attack on Cey- 
lon, Admiral Sir Geoffrey Layton, com- 





Getting ready to sort the day’s picking. 
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Machines used in manufacture of black 
tea partially crush the leaves to release 
natural leaf juices. 


mander in chief of that British base off 
the southern tip of India, today an- 
nounced plans for evacuation of non- 
combatants. Many civilians already 
have been evacuated from danger zones 
to camps prepared in other parts of the 
island.” 

What effect this new and seemingly 
drastic military order will have on the 
Ceylon tea industry, its many thousands 
of workers, and the outlook for continu- 
ing shipment of its products, naturally 
cannot be ascertained precisely—at least 
until much more detailed facts come over 
the cables from the war zones in South 
Asia. 


Soviet Production: No Tea for 
Export 


The peoples of the Soviet Union are 
widely known to be great tea drinkers. 
The samovar—metal urn used in the 
preparation of the beverage—is regarded 
as an indispensable adjunct of most 
homes within the Union’s boundaries. In 
view of this vast consumption, it is not 
surprising to learn that large quantities 
of tea are produced in the Soviet Union 
itself. Americans, therefore, realizing 
the present fact or the prospective danger 
of the shutting off of tea supplies from 
regions in South and Southeast Asia, 
occasionally ask: “But can’t we get tea 
from the Soviets—possibly via the Ira- 
nian route or through the northern Rus- 
sian ports?” 

This, however, is the situation: The 
Soviet Union, in recent years, has been 
producing only about 50 percent enough 
tea to supply its own requirements. It 
has only one tea-producing area of any 
consequence—the Republic of Georgia, 
in the Caucasus, birthplace of Premier 
Stalin. Here, in 1940, 116,379,200 pounds 
of green tea leaves were gathered, yield- 
ing a little more than 100,000,000 pounds 
of tea as prepared for market. Produc- 
tion has mounted sharply in very recent 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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Report of 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
WASHINGTON 
March 21, 1942 


To the President and the 
Congress of the United States: 


As of March 7, 1942, the Reconstruc- 
* tion Finance Corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries, including the Export-Import 
Bank, had authorized loans and commit- 
ments aggregating $11,494,438,962 in con- 
nection with the war. 

Under authority granted it June 25, 
1940, as amended, the RFC has created, 
and owns all of the capital stock of, Rub- 
ber Reserve Co., Metals Reserve Co., De- 
fense Plant Corporation, Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation, and War Insurance 
Corporation. These companies are all 
owned, managed, and operated by RFC 
directors and personnel, under my super- 
vision. They act as service agencies in 
the war program. When the President, 
the War Production Board, the Army, 
the Navy, the Maritime Commission, or 
the Board of Economic Warfare, estab- 
lishes the need for plant facilities, mate- 
rials, or supplies, for which no other pro- 
vision is made, the RFC, when requested 
to do so, undertakes to provide them. In 
this way it serves those responsible for 
war-production policies. It does not 
make policy. 

The commitments have been made by: 
Defense Plant Corporation... $4, '797, 757, 903 
Defense Supplies Corporation. 1,749, 521, 2i2 


Metals Reserve Co__________ 2, 215, 818, 000 
Rubber Reserve Co________- 875, 000, 000 
War Insurance Corporation- 100, 000, 000 


RFC loans direct__._.______-_ 1, 259, 865, 964 
496, 475, 882 





ne: 11, 494, 438, 962 


Defense Plant Corporation was estab- 
lished August 22, 1940, primarily to pro- 
vide defense production facilities— 
plants, machinery, tools, etc.—for the 
manufacture of arms, ammunition, im- 
plements of war, and various supplies 
and materials necessary to the defense 
effort. Its charter was later amended to 
provide for production facilities for any 
constituent or necessary supply or mate- 
rial for the manufacture of any product 
necessary to the defense effort. 


Defense Supplies Corporation,’ Metals 
Reserve Co., and Rubber Reserve Co. are 
all engaged in the production or acquisi- 
tion of strategic and critical materials 
vitally necessary to the Nation’s war 

effort. Rubber Reserve Co. deals exclu- 

Sively in rubber, and Metals Reserve Co. 
in metals and minerals, whereas Defense 
Supplies Corporation deals in a wide 
variety of materials necessary to the war 
program. 
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The Secretary of Commerce 


of the Reconstruction Finance 


Defense Plants 


Defense Plant Corporation has 
financed and contracted to finance the 
construction or expansion of over “700 
plants throughout the country for the 
production of ships, planes, tanks, guns, 
ordnance, magnesium, aluminum, steel, 
synthetic rubber, 100-octane aviation 
gasoline, etc., at an aggregate estimated 
cost of $4,797,757,903. 

The War Production Board recom- 
mends that we contract with a particular 
manufacturer for the construction and 
operation of a particular plant at a par- 
ticular location. It is then our responsi- 
bility to work out the terms and condi- 
tions of the contracts ard arrange the 
financing 

The plants and equipment are owned 
by Defense Plant Corporation and oper- 
ated by manufacturers under lease or 
other agreements. Defense Plant Cor- 
poration is protected either by a rental 
charge received from the lessee or by a 
contract of reimbursement entered into 
with the Army or Navy Department or 
other defense agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 


Aluminum 


In the aluminum expansion program 
Defense Plant Corporation and the RFC 
have made commitments aggregating 
$423,000,000 for the construction of 
plants which will increase annual ca- 
pacity by more than 1,313,500,000 pounds 
of aluminum, 2,220,000,000 pounds of 
alumina, 360,000,000 pounds of aluminum 
sheet, and 194,200,000 pounds of alumi- 
num alloy and extruded products. 
Metals Reserve Co. and the RFC have 
contracted to buy 1,000,000,000 pounds of 
aluminum from the Aluminum Co. of 
Canada for delivery in 1942, 1943, and 
1944. 


Magnesium 


. In the magnesium development and 
expansion program Defense Plant Cor- 
poration and the RFC have made com- 
mitments aggregating $360,000,000 for 
the construction of magnesium plants 
with annual capacity of 627,500,000 
pounds. 


Steel 


In the steel program Defense Plant 
Corporation and the RFC have made 
commitments for $694,000,000 to increase 
the annual iron and steel production by 
6,200,000 tons of steel ingots, 5,500,000 
tons of iron ore, 10,030,000 tons of pig 
iron, 1,950,000 tons of steel plate, 1,879,000 
tons of armor and forgings, and 1,180,- 


-from alluvial tin ores. 


000 tons of blooms, bars, castings, and 
tubings; and also provided for increased 
capacity of coke, coal mining, and an- 
nealing and heat treating of steel. 

Tin 

A tin smelter to smelt Bolivian tin 
ore, which will start operations next 
month, is being built by Defense Plant 
Corporation at a cost of approximately 
$5,000,000. It will have an annual ca- 
pacity of 30,000 tons of fine tin from 
Bolivian ore and 21,600 tons of fine tin 
The plant will 
be readily capable of expansion to 50,000 
tons annually from Bolivian tin ore. It 
will commence operations in April 1942. 
Tin concentrates have already been im- 
ported for more than a year’s operation 
and we have a substantial stockpile of tin 
on hand. 

Defense Plant Corporation commit- 
ments include over $1,085,400,000 for 
plants and equipment for the produc- 
tion of aircraft and parts, $1,196,000,000 
for the manufacture or purchase of ma- 
chine tools, $377,000,000 for the produc- 
tion of ordnance, $171,000,000 for the 
construction and equipment of shipyards 
and vessels, $45,000,000 for the manufac- 
ture of radio and scientific equipment, 
and numerous other items. 


Defense Supplies 


Defense Supplies Corporation is au- 
thorized, among other things, to (1) pro- 
duce, acquire, carry, sell, or otherwise 
deal in materials and supplies which are 
classified as strategic and critical or are 
otherwise necessary to, or used in any 
way in conjunction with, the national 
defense program; (2) produce, lease, pur- 
chase, or otherwise acquire railroad 
equipment and commercial aircraft and 
to lease, sell, or otherwise dispose there- 
of; (3) acquire facilities for the training 
of aviators; and (4) take such other ac- 
tion as the President and the Secretary 
of Commerce may deem necessary in 
order to expedite the defense program. 
In addition to its activities under this 
authority, the Corporation has under- 
taken various projects pursuant to dele- 
gated authority, which projects are 
financed by allocations made to it by 
the officials or agencies delegating such 
authority. 

The commitments of Defense Supplies 
Corporation aggregate $1,749,521,213 and 
its varied activities include, among oth- 
ers, those specifically mentioned in the 
following paragraphs. 

The Corporation has entered into ar- 
rangements for the transportation, stor- 
age, and purchase of Australian, South 
African, and South American wool. 
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Covering the War and Defense Activities 


Corporation and Its Subsidiaries 


These arrangements contemplate the 
transportation to, and the storage in, the 
United States of 250,000,000 pounds of 
Australian wool, the wool being the prop- 
erty of Great Britain. The Corporation 
has agreed, however, to purchase all 
Australian wool shipped on or before 
April 30, 1942, at an estimated cost of $77,- 
000,000, including the cost of transporta- 
tion and storage. The Corporation has 
arranged for the transportation to, and 
the storage in, this country of 125,000,000 
pounds of South African wool at an esti- 
mated cost of $4,000,000. The South 
African wool is likewise the property of 
Great Britain, but Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration has an option to purchase or 
use the wool for defense purposes. The 
Corporation also has agreed to purchase 
approximately 5,400,000 pounds of South 
American wool at a cost of approximately 
$2,500,000. In connection with these op- 
erations the President made available 
$12,000,000 from the Emergency Fund for 
the President included in the act ap- 
proved June 13, 1940. 


At the request of the President, the 
Corporation has contracted to purchase 
manganese, chromium, asbestos, plati- 
num, santonin, and other strategic and 
critical materials from Amtorg Trading 
Corporation, a United States corporation 
owned by Russian interests. This con- 
tract contemplates the purchase of such 
materials to the approximate value of 
$100,000,000 and provides for advance 
payments, not to exceed $50,000,000, to 
Amtorg Trading Corporation against the 


_ purchase price of these materials. The 


proceeds of such advances are to be used 
in paying for supplies purchased by the 
Russian Government in the United 
States. To date $48,665,916 has been ad- 
vanced under the contract. 

The Corporation has agreed to pur- 
chase the 1942 sugarcane crop of Cuba 
in the form of raw sugar and high-test 
and blackstrap molasses. The cost of 
this program is estimated at $200,000,000 
and it is contemplated that the purchase 
will embrace the entire crop with the ex- 
ception of sugar and molasses necessary 
for Cuban consumption, a small amount 
reserved for Pan-American countries, 
and the portion of the crop required to 
fill Cuba’s direct consumption quota 
which is usually sent to the United States. 

The Corporation has arranged for the 
purchase of any and all foreign hides and 
skins that the War Production Board may 
recommend from time to time and the 
sale of such hides and skins to such tan- 
ners or other persons as the War Produc- 
tion Board may recommend. Under this 
program it is estimated that arrange- 
ments will be made for the purchase and 
sale of approximately 6,000,000 hides and 


skins having an estimated value of $43,- 
200,000. It is expected that most of the 
purchases will be made from South Amer- 
ican countries, principally Argentina. 

The Corporation has arranged for the 
purchase of all the available Argentine 
horsehair, the best known substitute for 
hog (pig) bristles used in making brushes. 
It is estimated that 3,500,000 pounds will 
be purchased at a cost of about $8,000,000. 

RFC, through the Defense Supplies 
Corporation and Metals Reserve Co., has 
contracted with Mexico for the purchase 
of Mexico’s exportable surplus of a num- 
ber of strategic and critical fibers and 
metals, including mercury, manganese, 
lead, zinc, tin, tungsten, and antimony. 

The Defense Supplies Corporation has 
approved a program for the production of 
abaca in Central America involving the 
planting of 20,000 acres in abaca during 
1942, the estimated cost of which is 
$1,500,000. The Corporation has also 
approved a program for the harvesting 
and decortication of the abaca grown, 
which will involve approximately an ad- 
ditional $1,500,000. It is estimated that 
the yield of fiber from the abaca cultiva- 
tion will be between 1,000 and 1,500 
pounds per acre per year, beginning 
about 20 months after planting. 

The President has allocated $8,000,000 
from the Emergency Fund for the Presi- 
dent contained in the act approved June 
11, 1940, to finance the development and 
Americanization of transportation facil- 
ities in the Latin-American Republics in 
order to facilitate trade between these 
countries, and for other purposes affect- 
ing our national defense. This activity 
is being carried out through Defense Sup- 


‘plies Corporation. 


The Corporation has authorized $1,- 
388,600 to further a program for the 
technical aviation training in the United 
States of citizens of the other American 
Republics. In addition, $50,000 has been 
received from the Office of Emergency 
Management to be used for the payment 
of certain transportation expenses in 
connection with this program, making a 
total of $1,438,600 available for the 
program. 

The Corporation is cooperating with 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs in providing industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural scholar- 
ships in the United States for young men 
from each of the other American Re- 
publics. After an educational period 
these young men are placed with repre- 
sentative industries, where they are 
given training and experience in our 
methods of production and business 
procedure. The program is being ini- 
tiated with the sum of $100,000, which 
has been allocated to the Corporation 


by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. 

The Corporation has agreed to buy 
approximately 300 privately owned air- 
planes for the Army and Navy at an esti- 
mated cost of $11,545,000. These planes 
are to be used principally for transport 
and cargo service. 

Defense Supplies Corporation has au- 
thorized the purchase of 12 transport 
planes from various commercial air lines 
for the Department of Commerce, that 
Department acting as the agent of the 
War Department. This purchase was 
made through the Corporation, at the 
request of the President, in order to fa- 
cilitate the execution of the transaction. 
Nine of the planes have been purchased 
at a cost of $1,082,874 and the remainder 
of the authorization has been cancelled. 

The War Production Board has recom- 
mended the purchase of 2,000,000 ounces 
of quinine. Defense Supplies Corpora- 
tion purchased 2,000,000 ounces, 500,000 
ounces of which were lost at sea. The 
balance, 1,500,000 ounces, has been re- 
ceived. The Board of Economic Warfare 
subsequently recommended that addi- 
tional purchases of quinine be made up 
to 3,000,000 ounces. Defense Supplies 
Corporation has agreed to buy the 3,000,- 
000 ounces additional but it is unlikely 
that this amount can be obtained in view 
of recent developments in the Far East. . 
While the War Production Board has not 
yet increased its quinine recommenda- 
tion, Defense Supplies Corporation has 
made, in addition to the above purchase, 
an emergency purchase in the form of 
bark, equivalent to about 3,165,000 
ounces, and arranged for its immediate 
shipment to Australia for trans-shipment 
to the United States. The total cost of 
the quinine program is estimated to be 
$6,050,000. 

The War Production Board has recom- 
mended the purchase of 1,500 cases of 
opium (approximately 120 tons) and this 
recommendation was approved by the 
Commissioner of Narcotics. Defense 
Supplies Corporation has arranged for 
the purchase of 40 tons from Iran and 
37144 tons from India. The Board of 
Economic Warfare recommended the 
purchase of the entire quantity available 
in Turkey. The purchase of Turkish 
opium, in whatever amount is available 
up to approximately 325 tons, has been 
authorized and is being negotiated, 
although no increase has been made in 
the recommendation of the War Produc- 
tion Board. The total cost of this pro- 
gram is estimated to be $6,000,000. 

Upon the recommendation of the Pe- 
troleum Coordinator and the Secretaries 
of War and Navy, the Corporation is 
financing the expansion of facilities for 
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the production of 100-octane gasoline 
and the purchase and storage of such 
gasoline. The present production of this 
high-test gasoline runs approximately 
40,000 to 50,000 barrels per day. Under 
this expansion the production will be 
increased to approximately 200,000 bar- 
rels per day. To date, contracts have 
been entered into involving the purchase 
of approximately 113,000 barrels per day 
for a period of 1 to 3 years at a total 
cost of about $762,000,000. This includes 
an estimated amount of $81,990,000 to be 
advanced for plant expansion. The gas- 
oline is for the use of the Army and Navy. 

In cooperation with the Petroleum Co- 
ordinator, RFC authorized a loan up to 
$56,000,000 for the construction of a 
crude-oil pipe line to bring oil from Texas 
and Louisiana to the Eastern Seaboard, 
but for lack of available steel the line has 
not been started. 

Arrangements have also been made for 
the purchase of aviation alkylate, used 
in the manufacture of 100-octane gaso- 
line, amounting to 900 barrels per day, 
which, with base stock, is convertible 
into approximately 1,800 barrels of 100- 
octane aviation gasoline. The estimated 
cost of the alkylate for a 3-year period 
is $7,243,425. 

The Corporation has agreed to pur- 
chase excess inventories of new tires and 
tubes for passenger automobiles, frozen 
under the rationing order of the Office 
of Price Administration, from dealers, 
jobbers, distributors, and manufacturers. 
It is estimated that of the 7,500,000 tires 
and tubes in the hands of manufacturers 
and dealers, the Corporation will pur- 
chase up to 5,000,000 in this transaction, 
representing a total commitment of $75,- 
000,000. ‘These tires and tubes will be 
marketed through the regular channels 
of distribution under the rationing pro- 
gram. 

At the request of the President and 
pursuant to the authority of the Corpora- 
tion to finance the acquisition of railroad 
equipment and parts and facilities neces- 
sary in connection therewith, the Cor- 
poration has disbursed $2,100,000 for the 
rehabilitation of the Newfoundland Rail- 
way. 

The Corporation has made a commit- 
ment of $6,000,000, of which $2,370,000 
has been disbursed, to the Army Ex- 
change Service, which controls the sys- 
tem of post exchanges in the United 
States Army, both in the United States 
and its expeditionary forces. This com- 
mitment was made upon request of the 
President and pursuant to the general 
authority of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to authorize defense corpo- 
rations to take any action determined by 
the President and the Secretary of Com- 
merce to be necessary to expedite the 
national defense program. 

In addition to the commitments speci- 
fically mentioned, Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration has also made commitments as 
scheduled below at the approximate costs 
indicated: 


Critical and Strategic Materials 


Approximate 
Cost 
REOIND BOE iicccuccncncn 150, 000 
Alcohol—synthetic___...._.-- 216, 000, 000 
Belladonna leaves..-..~-~--- 330, 000 
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Approximate 
Cost 
Belladonna root-_----.------ $135, 000 
0) ees 41, 820, 000 
ere 16, 800, 000 
ee ee 210, 000, 000 
oe, aes 5, 000, 000 
Cotton sheeting.........-.-- 10, 000, 000 
Oe enn 1, 250, 000 
OO ae 451, 000 
0 Oe 5 588, 160 
OE 9, 100, 000 
rar 300, 000 
Hog (pig) bristies__........_- 2, 000, 000 
Co gO 1, 000, 000 
SS eer ee 3, 600, 000 
eee 3, 526, 000 
Leather, South American-_-_-_-_- 131, 184 
ee 8, 000, 000 
PED HIE Ro icccccnuncne 6, 303, 000 
Pc cieeikecceckieik 30, 000, 000 
Ee ee 3, 600, 000 
== 40, 000, 000 
Meee 15, 680, 000 
eee ee 33, 013, 900 
Sugar—domestic__-_--.------ 40, 992, 000 
OS 200, 000 
| ae 5, 800, 000 
Other Projects 
Diamond Die Manufacturing 
ae 440, 000 
Lockheed Airplane-_--_-------- 60, 000 
Pacific Development Co., Inc__ 5 5600, 000 
Pan American Airways Co-_--- 12, 517, 450 
Revolvers, rifles, small arms, 
alee ree aad tees 1, 413, 450 
The Rio Grande Southern 
JO nn 65, 000 
All other commitments in- 
cluding those _ specifically 
mentioned in text preceding 
this schedule................. 1, 489, 255, 069 
Total commitments, De- 
fense Supplies Cor- 
DMD Ss cocccecnt oe 1, 749, 521, 213 


1 Canceled. 

2618 tons costing $55,394.09 lost in transit; 
fully covered by insurance. 

580,510 pounds costing $111,689.10 lost in 
transit; fully covered by insurance. 

4 $20,000 canceled. . 

5 $450,000 canceled. 


Rubber Reserve Company 


Under Congressional authority granted 
for the first time on June 25, 1940, and 
at the request of the President, Rubber 
Reserve Co. entered into an agreement 
on June 29, 1940, with the International 
Rubber Regulation Committee (which 
committee controls over 97 percent of the 
world’s output of crude rubber) to pur- 
chase a reserve supply of crude rubber. 
It increased the agreement from time to 
time, buying all the rubber produced 
which could be exported to the United 
States that was not bought by the rubber 
industry in the United States. We were 
continually urging them to produce more 
rubber. In addition the company agreed 
to buy all available rubber produced in 
Brazil. The amount actually received 
and in transit to the United States is 
approximately 673,000 tons purchased at 
a cost of approximately $292,000,000. 
This includes 90,503 tons of so-called 
barter rubber which Rubber Reserve Co. 
took over from Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. Rubber Reserve Co. has agreed 
to pay Commodity Credit Corporation 
approximately $45,500,000 for this rubber. 

We have a much better stockpile of 
rubber now than we have had at any 
time, but due to the fact that we have to 
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consider the problem of supplying the 
other United Nations and are using more 
rubber for military purposes than was 
ever contemplated, a very strict rationing 
of rubber is now necessary. 

The subject of synthetic rubber was 
discussed by representatives of the Na- 
tional Defense Council in the fall of 1940. 
Mr. Stettinius advised the building of 
plants sufficient to manufacture 100,000 
tons of synthetic rubber a year. I dis- 
cussed the matter with the President and 
he approved the expenditure of up to 
$25,000,000 for this purpose. 

We started negotiations with some of 
the rubber manufacturing companies 
and oil companies for the production of 
synthetic rubber. The patents were not 
generally available to all the companies 
and the rubber industry as a whole in- 
sisted upon having a part in any syn- 
thetic rubber program that was under- 
taken by the Government. 

Neither the rubber companies nor the 
oil companies owning the patents were 
willing to spend any of their own money 
in manufacturing synthetic rubber, not- 
withstanding that the rubber manufac- 
turing industry, the oil industry, and the 
automobile industry are all dependent 
upon rubber tires for their profits. 

In my testimony before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee May 
8, 1941, I stated, “It would seem we have 
rubber enough to run us at least 1% 
years if we were cut off tomorrow from 
a supply of natural rubber and we could 
build synthetic rubber plants within that 
time. Estimates brought to me indicate 
that we could run for 2% years, but I 
have cut that time down to 1% years, and 
that would give us about the time re- 
quired to build synthetic rubber plants.” 
The problem of synthetic rubber was 
generally discussed in the Committee 
and it was the consensus that limited 
operations should be undertaken. The 
President concurred in this course. 

On May 16, 1941, we concluded agree- 
ments with some of the leading produc- 
ers of rubber, chemicals, and oil products 
for the construction and operation of 
plants for the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber sufficient to increase the total an- 
nual capacity in the country to approxi- 
mately 100,000 tons. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor, which 
no one had foreseen, with the approval 
of the President we started negotiations 
for the construction of facilities suffi- 
cient to increase our productive capacity 
of synthetic ruber to a minimum of 
400,000 tons annually upon the thought 
that our source of supply from the Far 
East might be reduced by interrupted 
shipping conditions. 

When the fall of Singapore threatened, 
another unexpected turn of events, we, 
at the request of WPB and with the ap- 
proval of the President, authorized the 
construction of additional facilities suffi- 
cient to increase our production to a 
minimum of 700,000 tons annually, in- 
cluding what will be produced with pri- 
vately owned facilities. RFC expenditure 
for these plants will be approximately 
$600,000,000. 

If the construction materials are made 
available to the contractors, facilities for 
the manufacture of 90,000 tons per year 
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should be completed in 1942, 250,000 tons 
by June 1943, and the entire amount by 
the end of 1943. 


Metals Reserve Co. 


The commitments of Metals Reserve 
Co., aggregating $2,215,818,000, are indi- 
cated, by materials, in the following 
tabulation: 








Material Amount 
Muminvm 2. 6.54-..25-6acc $245, 089, 000 
P| SRE iene ee 7, 053, 000 
pO ee 215, 000 
Ble. 3255 555-26-5555i- 8, 741, 000 
CO eee 882, 000 
CR anu cac sco codecs 194, 000 
ee ae 31, 808, 000 
a 226 onan 
Copper SRS eee eae Serene ’ ’ 
pS, _ eg ee ee 3, 469, 000 
Ce See oS sc eaeece 486, 000 
po eee eer ee 128, 000 
lL a ae eee rene 21, 896, 000 
MN So ohct Sane ccesc aos <s 117, 881, 000 
ee ee 6, 043, 000 
ee en 132, 858, 000 
MEN eae che aoa coca ow 3, 277, 000 
Es renege ert 6, 340, 000 
Molybdenite ore------------- 332, 000 
WN oS ae oa ee cene= 4, 469, 000 
Crude platinum (iridium, os- 
mium, palladium, rhodium, 
and ruthenium) ---.------- 1, 292, 000 
Quartz crystals__--_.-------- 3, 814, 000 
Rutile ofre........-- = 119, 000 
Tin—Tenned.......1c-<. 2.06055 559, 000 
Gi reco cat, os ccece genes 207, 556, 000 
eer 129, 922, 000 
gc NAR eee eee 154, 035, 000 
Se ee eee eee 146, 570, 000 
eee ae ee 9, 808, 000 
Brazilian materials_-__.----- 121, 000 
Chilean materials --—------- 12, 325, 000 
Chrome plant commitments-_ 5, 724, 000 
Philippine materials__------- 5, 250, 000 
Nicaro Nickel Company 
CS 2 ee eae 1, 100, 000 
Domestic scrap materials- -- 720, 000, 000 
CS ee eres 12, 215, 818, 000 


1Includes commitments totaling $38,143,000 
which were canceled, principally due to in- 
ability of sellers to deliver. 

The foregoing schedule includes a 
commitment to undertake, in accordance 
with the request of the War Production 
Board, a program of converting to war 
purposes certain types of scarce mate- 
rials. This includes the acquisition of 
partially fabricated materials, scrap and 
obsolete materials, and other inactive in- 
ventories of aluminum, copper, brass, 
iron, steel, tin, ferro-alloys, and other 
critical materials and their reduction to 
a usable state for war purposes. It is 
estimated that the total cost of this pro- 
gram may run as high as $720,000,000 
and that there probably will be a loss of 
at least one-half of this amount in mak- 
ing the materials available to the trade 
at current ceiling prices. 


Export-Import Bank 


September 26, 1940, Congress increased 
the lending authority of the Export- 
Import Bank from $200,000,000 to $700,- 
000,000, allowing a revolving fund up to 
$500,000,000 “‘to assist in the development 
of the resources, the stabilization of the 
economies, and the orderly marketing of 
the products of the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere.” 

Out of this $500,000,000 loan authori- 
zations of $496,000,000 for Latin America 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


have been made. Total loans and out- 
standing commitments of the Bank as 
of March 14, aggregate $767,000,000, in- 
cluding two commitments approved in 
principle. 

The directors of the Export-Import 
Bank include representatives of the 
State, Treasury, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce Departments, and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. No loan 
is considered without first clearing it 
with the State Department. Requests 
have been reasonable, and we have been 
able to work out an acceptable loan in 
the case of every application sponsored 
by a government. It is my considered 
opinion and that of the State Depart- 
ment that the activities of the Bank 
have been of great help in further ce- 
menting the friendly relations which 
exist between our country and Latin 
America. 


Defense Homes 


Defense Homes Corporation was incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of 
Maryland on October 23, 1940, pursuant 
to request of the President. The request 
contained an allocation of $10,000,000 
from the Emergency Fund for the Presi- 
dent to the Federal Loan Administrator 
to enable the Administrator to subscribe 
for the capital stock of such a corpora- 
tion. 

Defense Homes Corporation constructs 
homes only in designated defense areas 
when requested by the Housing Coordina- 


tor and with the approval of the Presi-° 


dent. The homes are small residences 
and apartment buildings for small family 
units, with the exception of dormitories 
being built in Washington for Govern- 
ment workers, both men and women, 
white and colored, and one in Chareston, 
S.C., for single navy-yard workers. 

All the housing is of a durable nature 
and should have renting or sales value 
after the emergency. While it is ex- 
pected that the homes will be rented 
on an economic basis, it is not contem- 
plated that the rentals will be more than 
most defense workers or Army and Navy 
officials can afford to pay. Such rentals 
should amortize the cost with interest to 
the Government over a period of 20 to 


‘25 years. 


Defense Homes Corporation does not 
compete with private builders who are 
erecting houses for sale, nor with Gov- 
ernment or other existing housing 
agencies which provide housing that 
cannot be rented on an economic basis. 

Two thousand three hund~ed and sev- 
enty-six housing units in 9 locations have 
been completed; 8,800 in 11 locations are 
under construction or contracted for; 
and in 7 locations suggested by the Co- 
ordinator, land has been acquired. 
Eight locations have been approved as 
locations requiring Defense Homes type 
of housing, subject to the Army and Navy 
making a decision as to whether they are 
needed. 

In connection with its operations to 
date, Defense Homes Corporation has 
expended approximately $15,000,000. To 
complete the projects now allocated to it 
by the Housing Coordinator will require 
approximately $59,000,000. 
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In addition to its $10,000,000 capital, 
Defense Homes Corporation has borrowed 
needed funds from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. The Corporation 
has been operated at a minimum of ex- 
pense due to the fact that most of the 
work has been done by RFC personnel. 

By Executive order dated February 24, 
1942, Defense Homes Corporation was 
transferred to the National Housing 
Agency. 


War Insurance Corporation 


On December 13, 1941, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, with the ap- 
proval of the President, undertook the 
creation of a corporation to provide rea- 
sonable protection against losses incident 
to the destruction or injury of tangible 
property, real and personal, resulting 
from enemy attacks. This action was 
taken pursuant to the authority of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
empower defense corporations to take 
such action as the President and the Sec- 
retary of Commerce may deem necessary 
in order to expedite the national defense 
program. The capital of this corpora- 
tion is to be established at $100,000,000, 
with a maximum loss liability of $1,000,- 
000,000. The protection to be provided 
by the corporation was at first limited to 
property situated in the continental 
United States, but this limitation was ex- 
tended December 22, 1941, to include cer- 
tain territories and outlying possessions. 
The scope of the authority and the ex- 
tent of the operation has just been ap- 
proved by Congress. 


RFC Defense and War Loans 


In addition to the creation and capi- 
talization of the corporations mentioned, 
and loans to them as outlined, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation has au- 
thorized 675 direct loans aggregating 
$664,006,979 to 480 borrowers engaged in 
defense production. Six hundred and 
twenty of these loans were for less than 
$1,000,000 each. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, in keeping with its usual policy, co- 


_ operates with banks in making loans to 


manufacturers engaged in defense 
work—loans for plant expansion, ma- 
chinery, equipment, working capital, and 
other purposes—by taking participations 
in any such loans. If any bank wishes 
to carry the entire loan, the Corporation 
will enter a definite take-out agreement. 
The Corporation has authorized partici- 
pations to the extent of $23,055,668 in 
such loans aggregating $36,692,234. 
Practically all of these loans were made 
by banks. 

With the purpose of speeding the war 
effort by spreading war work among 
smaller business enterprises throughout 
the country, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation on February 19, 1942, 
authorized its 30 Loan Agencies, located 
in practically every city where there is a 
Federal Reserve Bank or Federal Reserve 
Branch Bank, to approve on their own 
responsibility loans not in excess of 
$100,000. During the month this pro- 
cedure has been in effect 70 loans aggre- 

(Continued on p. 21) 
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Peru in 1941 
Part Il 


Foreign Commerce Increases 


By H. S. Grusta and C. Cor.iss 
Department of Commerce 


The combined export and import ton- 
nage, totaling 2,409,054 tons during 1941, 
represented a gain of 7 percent over the 
1940 aggregate of 2,243,943. Exports ad- 
vanced from 1,770,002 to 1,977,103 tons, 
but imports dropped from 473941 in 
1940 to 431,951 tons in 1941. The export 
values rose from 405,800,000 to 494,100,- 
000 soles, and import values, from 318,- 
700,000 to 357,800,000 soles. The export 
balance in 1941 was 136,300,000 soles as 
compared to 87,100,000 soles in the pre- 
vious year and 125,600,000 soles in 1939. 

The principal items of export during 
the first 11 months of 1941 (latest period 
for which detailed statistics are avail- 
able) were, in order of importance, me- 
tallic minerals, cotton, petroleum and pe- 
troleum products, sugar, wool, precious 
metals, hides and skins, flax fiber and 
tow, coffee, cube root, guano, cottonseed 
meal and cake. 

By order of value, the principal im- 
ports were machinery and vehicles, food- 
stuffs, iron and steel, drugs and chemi- 
cals, metals, paper, electrical goods, oils 
and paints, lumber, rubber goods, build- 
ing materials, coloring products, hemp 
and jute manufactures, patent medi- 
cines, tools, explosives, cotton, silk and 
woolen goods. 

The salient development in the import 
trade was further progress in arrivals 
from the United States. Compared with 
153,200,000 soles or 52.2 percent of total 
imports in the January—November pe- 
riod of 1940, the United States furnished 
197,800,000 soles or 62.2 percent in the 
like period of 1941. Argentina followed 
in second place, with 23,400,000 soles or 
7.4 percent, the United Kingdom third, 
with 16,100,000 soles or 5.1 percent, 
Japan fourth, with 15,300,000 or 4.8 per- 
cent, and Chile fifth, with 14,900,000 soles 
or 4.7 percent. Other minor supply- 
ing countries were Canada, British 
India, Switzerland, and Brazil. 

The United States and Chile main- 
tained first and third position, respec- 
tively, in Peru’s export trade during the 
first 11 months of 1941. Substantial al- 
terations were recorded in the commod- 
ity movement to other countries. British 
acquisitions were greatly curtailed, whole 
those of Japan, Argentina, Canada, Uru- 
guay, Bolivia, and Colombia were con- 
siderably increased. Brazilian purchases 
were important and held up to 1939 and 
1940 levels. 

The export values to the five principal 
countries during the January—November 
period of 1941 were: 
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TABLE 1.—Principal Peruvian Exports, First 11 Months, 1940 and 1941 






































1940 1941 
Commodity 
Metric tons | 1,000 soles | Metric tons | 1,000 soles 
ee a ae ee ee ee eee Se 1, 665, 000 377, 985 1, 796, 000 460, 195 
Sepeeneneciuen Warman MUNN 2035055. 3 oo oe ee eeneoomeie 1, 096, 000 95, 323 1, 123, 000 106, 583 
Ce a ee ee ee Se, 145, 000 131, 492 166, 000 128, 303 
||) NS ered RINE a er RES Re cea ee 49, 000 67, 629 79, 000 119, 264 
8 Sees See ee eee rato Ue 289, 000 42,005 343, 000 52, 069 
i ce Oe al ie eatin asnacncn 5, 000 18, 298 6, 000 18, 915 
ae ae ee eta erae Pare: See 2, 000 1, 326 2, 000 3, 143 
ere ek od eh ee eo a aits pede acan eed Veen mee ot ene 8, 000 1, 239 
ORCS SE aE ae ee ee 5 eee we reet oa eee 1, 000 754 3, 000 2, 238 
ee RRS er eee 18, 000 971 2,000 124, 
0 0. 7 ee eS ee eae 2, 000 115 19, 000 1,030 
J)” 0) Laas cE RSE Eee See ear rene a Ser 25, 000 1, 344 9, 000 500 
NN ee ee rr ee ante ee 1,000 1, 589 1,000 1, 640 
ee ee Sete eee 137 245 695 2, 265 
ee eee 645 38 1,000 158 
Precious metals, jewelry, and gold and silver coins----_-_------|-------------- | Se er 15, 457 
ne cnet ak Seaman oan een cen eens Sone ane 3: tie eee , 267 
TABLE 2.—Principal Peruvian Imports, First 11 Months, 1938-41 
Value (thousands of soles) 
Tariff groups 
1938 1939 1940 1941 

NS ce Cee eee 54, 034 44, 812 58, 461 65, 384 
EE ee ond rica ckeiec snaes aeGne Cede HERR SeNE eee Eee 35, 907 f 36, 567 37, 500 
ee ee ee 15, 002 14, 310 19, 480 20, 832 
RN EE re nae anndeenascerreerectcseexasuec-sueeda 9, 916 7, 165 10, 426 7, 563 
RE ah CER sckewncewenheesedaseoositwncceamad 9, 360 8, 920 11, 501 11, 258 
OP a rT 9, 065 11, 737 15, 402 13, 895 
Reh 5G oon os Cee Rech eR nan eennehesen akeniabenssncomsunee 8, 534 7, 525 10, 214 10, 005 
Chemicals and pharmaceutical products... --..-.------------------- 7, 453 10, 978 13, 079 18, 137 
Stones, earths, glassware - - - ---- cine eheaiokeibkkeddestesscensnnsceie 6, 719 6, 632 7, 37 8, 064 
oe RE ee ere re 5, 999 6, 748 10, 905 12, 928 
LS OO eee en enawieinen 5, 802 5, 456 7, 656 10, 890 
Linen, hemp, ahd jute, etc., manufacturers_.---.....-.------------- 3, 416 6, 002 9, 863 7, 000 
oo Ss eae Se oe eee ee 3, 795 5, 328 7, 619 8, 615 
DN cee ie Beier edaaseeenaionseebeseraresicnes<csseseed 4, 759 4, 795 5, 692 6, 620 
nn NN ccm cacaensnnoqeniencesennsscaeun 4, 475 4, 795 5, 579 6, 891 
En ee a 3, 738 3, 928 5, 825 7, 631 
i SN is inh ccaskdcaenctebecnb nose omeenadaoue 4, 874 3, 695 5, 567 5, 213 
Arms, ammunition, and explosives.--..........-.--------------.,--- 3, 359 4, 369 4, 002 6, 209 
ee eon ea aGk ited ameneeuesscedeiasccctesta 4, 215 3, 700 4, 094 851 
oS ee ee 2, 014 2, 147 3, 645 4, 169 
TRI Ss 6i55 onc cowecdiwansecnedcrnvcnenccancnon ties 236, 620 231, 269 293, 397 317, 773 




















TABLE 3.—Foreign Trade of Peru by Principal Countries, First 11 Months, 1940 and 1941 


[Values in thousands of soles 1] 

















Exports Imports 

Country of origin or destination _ 

1940 1941 1940 1941 
a Mein SRARHR REE REe nena 378, 900 460, 200 293, 400 317,.800 
DEE lickin cnae ae dun greeter uwennwpwawasierspeconasseene 157, 000 196, 300 153, 200 197, 800 
OI isn dcieccsccenchoseswesccsaenaucsenusncesieecekan 48, 200 a 26, 000 16, 100 

SI eo. ensign min ann cen ew mien cewsneeuceeceiccrcenokenete ae 4, 100 3, 
Argentina.___...._-- 19, 600 26, 700 24, 200 23, 400 
SS ER ence ien uation seeks vwaws neeeencowmwencconenSenser 9,400 |_. ae 5, 400 200 
OE ict oe an ipcpaknndkerpwewiekedemiiieadsconweducecacse 38, 200 49, 500 5, 700 14, 900 
i eee 5, 900 16, 800 9, 900 12, 400 
RR se oan cob Rden adnan Bes ncdischamesawehienbeibinnadnunnnusn LL) a. : 4, 000 400 
CC ee 1, 400 _ _) ene Ae ¥ 
Ss ok Ac dant eho ceeemncuneva sea Ren ime pemennenanceeenne 17, 400 16, 500 1, 700 3, 600 

Uruguay- ee 9, 000 ‘ff emer 
NED isn ke actinenn dns cduwmcniewseeeckbehdetmabenmenccatwnsie 1, 200 4 2, 900 100 
ah manin pic nnke pia mcadcamepeneestwannieseundoonals 29, 100 81, 600 17, 100 15, 300 
Ne cat onc umenadeseapenncemsbadehtsnnisnemacemece 6, 000 13, 100 as et 

Colombia. - -_- 5, 500 nS ee ees ate 
Canal Zone__._-. 7, 800 4, net 9 
1, 500 3, 900 719 1,002 

Percent of total: 

IRR oS hs oi cwdccecedisireutasswcasecnnmnd 41.8 42.7 52.2 62. 2 
United Kingdom_-________- imiwioss 12.8 BS 8.9 5.1 
i "i 5.2 5.8 8.2 7.4 
i Meee 10.1 10.8 1.9 4.7 
Camems............ 1.6 3.7 3.4 3.9 
eS eee eee 4.6 3.6 .6 Be | 
Japan .......-. . ees ee eee ny eee at 17.7 5.8 4.8 
SN isa Se chamienamiattaniosceorakvuthaaeGaddiessnnvcue stl eosisncdbakedsaudenadan 1.4 1.2 

















11 sol equaled $0.162 in 1940 and $0.154 in 1941. 
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United States, 196,300,000 soles or 42.7 
percent; Japan, 81,600,000 soles or 17.7 
percent; Chile, 49,500,000 soles or 10.3 
percent; Argentina, 26,700,000 soles or 
5.8 percent; Canada, 16,800,000 soles or 
3.7 percent; and Brazil, 16,500,000 soles 
or 3.6 percent. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade 


Wholesale and retail turn-over was well 
sustained throughout the year, despite 
the shortage of various materials and 
equipment of foreign origin. Stocks at 
the end of the year were generally low 
as concerned strategic materials. An 
office for the supervision of prices was 
established and also measures to prevent 
the hoarding of materials and excessive 
price increases. Maximum selling prices 
for edible oils, eggs, and iron sheets were 
established and sales of tires and explo- 
sive were regulated. 


Tariffs and Treaties 


A general import tariff increase of 20 
percent, except on several foodstuffs, be- 
came effective on December 22, 1941 (Law 
No. 9467 of December 18, 1941). This 
increase is levied on the specific rates 
and does not affect any of the customs 
surcharges. An additional tax of 10 per- 
cent on quotations of export commodities 
exceeding by 25 percent the basic legal 
prices was enforced by Law No. 9466 of 
December 18, 1941. Special price sched- 
ules for the collection of this tax on cot- 
ton, sugar, and wool were issued. This 
additional export tax paid by the mining 
and agricultural industries will be de- 
ducted from the profit tax under the in- 
come tax law. 

A regular export tax on flax fiber was 
established at the rate of 10 percent on 
any excess over the basic quotation of 
28 cents, U. S. currency per pound at 
port of shipment. During 1942 flax ex- 
ports will be exempted from the addi- 
tional export tax under Law No. 9466, 
referred to above. 

Under Law No. 9507 of December 31, 
1941, imported toilet. articles are subject 
to the antituberculosis stamp tax vary- 
ing from 0.10 sole to 2 soles Peruvian 
currency, on articles valued up to 11 
soles, and 20 percent on retail selling 
prices of articles valued above 11 soles. 

The modus vivendi between Peru and 
Chile, based on the 1938 agreement as 
amended by the mixed Peruvian-Chilean 
commission on June 30, 1940, was ex- 
tended several times to December 31, 
1941, and then to March 31, 1942. The 
draft for the new commercial treaty pre- 
pared by the Peruvian-Chilean commis- 
sions in July of 1941 is still awaiting leg- 
islative sanction. 


Wholesale Prices—Cost of 
Living 
The wholesale price index showed a 
steady monthly rise from 260.0 in Janu- 
ary 1941 to 328.6 as the year began to 
close. Moreover, the index was very 


high as compared to immediately pre- 
ceding years. The wholesale index of 
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Where does the United States stand in regards Peru’s import 


and export trade . . 
in 1941 . 
and finances? 


food prices increased 36 points, fuels by 
13 points, construction materials by 86 
points, textiles by 69 points, metals by 
232 points, and miscellaneous items by 
59 points. The wholesale price index 
for articles locally produced for domes- 
tic consumption rose from 195.6 in Jan- 
uary to 221.7 and that for domestic ar- 
ticles for export from 197.2 to 244.9 in 
the course of the year. The index for 
imported articles was 355.2 at the start 
of the year and had reached 476.8 by 
December 1941. Thus there was a rise of 
34.2 percent in the index of imported 
articles as compared to an increase of 
24.2 percent for domestic articles for 
export. 


The cost-of-living index was 189.5 in 
January, rising to 207.4 or 17.9 points 
near the close of the year. The greatest 
increase was in foodstuffs as a result of 
the rising costs of meats and evaporated 
milk. Rentals remained stationary 
throughout the year but the clothing in- 
dex showed a rise of 14 points during the 
year. 


Finance and Exchange 


The National budgets for 1941 and 1942, 
including operations under special laws, 
were balanced at 278,375,300 soles and 
326,000,000 soles, respectively. Taxes un- 
der several sections of the income-tax 
law were increased in order to provide 
funds to balance the 1941 budget. Pre- 
liminary returns through December show 
receipts for 1941 (excluding special 
revenues) as around 208,000,000 soles and 
an anticipated income of 10,800,000 soles 
to be collected during the liquidation 
period early in 1942. The total estimated 
income for the year is therefore 218,- 
800,000 soles as compared to the earlier 
budgetary estimates of 214,200,000 soles. 
The general financial report for 1940, also 
excluding special law operations, showed 
a total income of 184,573,472 soles and 
expenditures amounting to 194,456,245 
soles, or a deficit for the year of 9,882,773 
soles. The deficit for 1939 was 5,081,689 
soles. ; 


Peru’s public debt rose from 905,484,903 
soles on December 31, 1940, to 925,817,440 
soles on June 30, 1941. The external 
funded debt advanced from 536,600,000 to 
546,000,000 soles, the internal consoli- 
dated debt from 116,300,000 to 119,000,000 
soles, and the floating debt from 252,- 
600,000 to 260,700,000 soles. Service was 
regularly maintained on the internal debt 
and on the foreign sterling guano loan. 
The second series of the 1940 internal 
loan, amounting to 25,000,000 soles, was 
covered in September of 1941. 

The Mining Bank of Peru started op- 
erations in February of 1941, and the 
Agricultural Bank loan facilities were ex- 
tended under a decree dated June 6, 1941. 
The scope and facilities of banking op- 


. What general tariff changes were made 
. . How have world events affected Peruvian prices 


erations were extended by amendments 
introduced in the general banking law 
and in the organic law of the Central 
Reserve Bank, according to supreme de- 
crees issued on December 29 and 31, 1941, 
respectively. 


Commercial bank funds available rose 
from 164,800,000 soles on December 31, 
1940, to 197,800,000 soles on November 
30, 1941; advances, loans, and discounts, 
from 267,900,000 to 299,300,000. Invest- 
ments (including real estate and securi- 
ties) rose from 58,100,000 to 58,200,000 
soles and the combined capital and re- 
serve account, from 57,100,000 to 61,600,- 
000 soles. Total deposits increased from 
413,000,000 to 470,700,000 soles. Compar- - 
ing the December 31 of 1940 and 1941 
statements of the Central Reserve Bank, 
legal reserves totaled 50,669,436 and 62,- 
465,832; combined loan operations, 152,- 
908,083 and 204,588,000; and note circu- 
lation, 142,739,851 and 208,510,000 soles, 
respectively. 


Bank clearings advanced from 1,082,- 
807,673 on December 30, 1940, to 1,394,- 
676,497 soles on the same date of 1941, 
establishing another record. 


The cooperative exchange undertaking 
of June 1940 was successfully operated 
throughout 1941, with the result that dol- 
lar rates continued invariable at 6.485 
soles per dollar for buying and 6.50 soles 
for selling, and sterling at 26.10 soles and 
26.16 soles, respectively. 'The Central 
Reserve Bank’s ordinary exchange fund 
was reported to have undergone little 
change from the position held 6 months 
ago, and to be sufficient to meet the cur- 
rent demand. 


Credits and collections were described 
as generally satisfactory and easy 
throughout the 12 months of 1941. The 
number of protested drafts increased 
slightly from 3,497 instruments valued at 
1,984,308 soles in 1940 to 3,925, represent- 
ing a total of 2,288,905 soles in 1941. 
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Note—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American exz- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Algeria 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Salted Fish: Special Export Tazes In- 
creased.—The special export taxes on 
salted fish, established in Algeria on Sep- 
tember 22, 1941, have been increased by 
amounts ranging from 30 to 50 francs 
per 100 kilograms, by an order of October 
28, 1941, published in the Journal Officiel 
of Algeria on October 31. These taxes 
are for the benefit of the Compensation 
Office created on May 21, 1941, to regulate 
prices and facilitate provisioning of 
Algeria. 


[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 24, 1942, for notice of the creation of these 
taxes. ] 


Argentina 


Economic Conditions 


Argentina’s economic situation in Feb- 
ruary contained a number of unencour- 
aging elements which indicate that fur- 
ther steps in the direction of controlled 
economy might become necessary. Ac- 
tion has already been taken to inventory 
certain leading stocks, which are dimin- 
ishing as a result of import restrictions 
brought about by the serious shortage of 
shipping space and other war effects. 
Reduced industrial activity, with its ac- 
companying complications, is not unex- 
pected. 

Meanwhile, there is no evidence of any 
relief for the country’s vital grains prob- 
lem, the Government’s effort to increase 
the domestic use of corn for fodder and 
other purposes being considered as a very 
limited recourse. The Government 
shows no signs of changing its policy 
of purchasing nonexportable grains and 
linseed. 

Increased reliance is being placed on 
State-owned vessels for merchandise 
shipments, and the Government is obliged 
to ration its cargo space in accordance 
with the necessities of the national 
economy. 

The total value of foreign trade in Feb- 
ruary was the largest for any month in 2 
years, reflecting higher world prices and 
possibly also the irregular movement of 
shipping and urgent buying. Compared 
with January, the volume of exports was 
up 7 percent and the value 27 percent; 
the import volume increased by 2 per- 


cent while the value was approximately 
the same. The export demand for sev- 
eral items, chiefly meats, hides, and wool, 
has been strengthened by the spread of 
war to the Far East. 

There was a noticeable tendency to 
restrict commitments because of the 
summer holidays and the approaching 
national elections, but vacation resorts 
reported the best season in many years. 
Labor outbreaks occurred in connection 
with demands for wage adjustments, and 
the Government was forced to take medi- 
atory action in the “symbolic strike” by 
private railways’ employees, which was 
instituted to emphasize their demands. 

There was little activity in the local 
grain and linseed markets, while drought 
and frost have resulted in a reduction 
of the official estimates of cotton sow- 
ings to last season’s figures. 

Cattle offerings showed improvement, 
but there was a noticeable lack of prime 
stock to supply the present heavy export 
and local-consumption demands. Sheep 
and hog market deliveries increased, and 
prices were high. The salt-hide market 
sales were good, but not up to the level 
of January, and trading was chiefly for 
United States buyers. Wool trading was 
under seasonal. 

The general transportation position 
was given impetus through a Government 
advance to Bolivia of more than 20,- 
000,000 pesos for railway and road build- 
ing and official authorization for the 
State-owned oil company to construct 
a pipe line connecting with the Bolivian 
oil fields. The debt, which will bear 
annual interest of 3 percent, will be 
discharged by Bolivian oil deliveries. 


AGRICULTURE AND GRAZING 


Lack of rain and the intense heat in 
February are reported to have affected 
adversely the condition of the crops and 
pasturage. The effect of the drought 
has not, however, been very noticeable in 
the most important corn-growing belts, 
and the condition of the crops in general 
is satisfactory. In the northern grain 
belt, ground is being turned preparatory 
to the autumn sowing, while in the south 
of the Province of Buenos Aires and the 
territory of La Pumpa, the sowing of 
grain for winter fodder has commenced. 

Cattle breeders are getting high prices, 
an the local industry seems moderately 
successful. The Ministry of Agriculture 
has authorized a further increase of 5.5 
percent to 17 percent in the prices of 
steers, according to the various quality 
classifications. 

Grain stocks in Argentina amount to 
over 17,000,000 tons, and by April the 
new corn crop will probably increase this 
figure to 25,000,000 tons. Exports of 
grain in 1941, on the other hand, 
amounted to only slightly over 3,000,000 
tons, and for 1942 there are no indica- 
tions that this figure will be exceeded. 


Corn exports were insignificant. There 
are about 4,000,000 tons remaining of last 
year’s crop—which are being sold slowly 
to the public-utility companies and pri- 
vate factories. 


The Government’s campaign to dispose 
of its 1941 corn stocks was officially 
opened during the month with nation- 
wide broadcasts by the Minister of Agri- 
culture and the president of the Bank of 
the Nation. It was pointed out that the 
1940 corn-crop purchases amounted to 
5,368,000 tons and cost the State 195,- 
900,000 pesos, while the total sales pro- 
ceeds amounted to only 34,500,000 pesos, 
leaving a loss for this operation of 161,- 
400,000 pesos. No indication of the 
quantity of 1940 corn finally destroyed as 
unsalable was made; the last official esti- 
mate of the probable loss was 146,000,000 
pesos. The Grain Board is now faced 
with the disposal of the even heavier 1941 
crop, and shortly will have to begin pur- 
chasing the 1942 crop, which shows every 
promise of abundance. 


Government stocks of 1941 corn, the 
export prospects for which are practi- 
cally negligible, are stated to be approxi- 
mately 6,500,000 tons. Livestock raisers 
and particularly hog raisers are being 
asked, in their own economic interest as 
well as in that of the country, to fatten 
their animals on corn, since livestock 
prices are reaching almost unprece- 
dented levels. 


The press reports that 100,000 tons of 
corn are to be converted into flour for 
human consumption. -The Government 
would sell the flour through retai‘lers, al- 
lowing a Small profit on the counter price 
of 7 centavos per kilogram, a price fixed 
for the entire Republic. At the same 
time, a sales campaign is to be carried on 
explaining the nutritive values of corn 
flour. 

The Grain Board prices for wheat 
were unchanged; sales of a moderate 
quantity were made to Brazil, and sales 
to Europe were unimportant. The Min- 
istry of Agriculture estimated that the 
exportable surplus on February 21, 1942, 
amounted to 6,542,000 tons, including old 
wheat, after deduction of local millers’ 
requirements. The new crop is estimated 
to be 5,650,000 tons. 

The linseed market was, on the whole, 
steady, with prices unchanged. The 
United States showed less keenness to 
buy, and February sales were relatively 
small, the total amounting to only 27,000 
tons. Small lots were shipped to neutral 
countries, but Great Britain remained 
out of the market. Soviet Russia took 
7,000 tons of oil. There was no selling 


pressure locally. Oil crushers are obliged 
to buy their linseed from the Grain 
Board, and must show that the corre- 
sponding quantity was brought from the 
Grain Board before they are allowed to 
export the oil. 
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A large sunflower-seed crop is expected 
by the end of April, ranging from 500,000 
to 600,000 tons. Local crushers were 
the chief buyers during February, at 
prices nearly 40 percent higher than a 
year ago. No seed is exported, but the 
demand for oil continues to be free. 

While February sales in the packing- 
house salt-hides market were large, they 
failed to reach the exceptional level of 
the preceding month. Buying was chiefly 
for United States’ account, with Great 
Britain and local buyers participating in 
only small operations. Following the 
announcement of ceiling prices in the 
United States, local prices were adjusted 
and remained steady. Stocks are re- 
ported to be limited. The dry-hides 
market continued fairly active, with 
prices slightly lower than in January. 


Because of reduced wool buying by 
local industry, trading was under- 
seasonal, and prices were therefore easier 
except for the superior fine wools. 


Cotton sowings during the present sea- 
son are now Officially estimated at 410,000 
hectares—37,900 hectares more than the 
earlier official estimate, and 73,400 hec- 
tares more than last season. Droughts 
and frosts, however, have reduced the 
harvestable area to 330,000 hectares, 
compared with last year’s sowing:; of 
336,000 hectares. 


CoMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


The decline in ship tonnage arriving 
in Argentine ports has been marked. It 
is reported that some signs of reduced 
industrial output are already evident in 
heavy industry, which may soon run 
short of essential metals and chemicals, 
while the scarcity of oil, despite in- 
creased local production, is constituting 
a major problem. The building industry 
is reported to be suffering for want of 
metals and the increased cost of timber, 
the supply of which is restricted. To 
fill the shortage of oversea cotton and 
woolen textiles, additional purchases are 
being made from Brazil and local fac- 
tories. 


The general wholesale-price index for 
Buenos Aires, using 1937 as a basis of 
100, rose to 174.7 for January from 169.4 
for the preceding month. 

The cost-of-living figure for January, 
with the period 1935-39 given as the basis 
of 100, was 112.86, compared with 114.59 
for the preceding month, according to 
indexes of the Department of Labor. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Argentina’s total foreign-trade turn- 
over in January, bullion excepted, came 
to 317,482,000 pesos, against 180,990,000 
pesos during the corresponding month of 
1941, representing an increase of 136,- 
492,000 pesos or 75.4 percent. 


There was 
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an export balance during February of 
27,674,920 pesos, the first since July 1941. 

January imports amounted to 144,- 
903,603 pesos (invoice value) and 614,871 
tons, compared with 143,916,955 pesos 
and 602,685 tons for the preceding month 
and 80,607,354 pesos and 549,201 tons in 
January 1941. The returns thus were 
about equal in value and 2 percent 
higher in volume than for December 
1941, but 27 percent greater in value and 
7 percent in volume than for January 
1941. 

Exports in January amounted to 172,- 
578,523: pesos in value and 504,692 tons 
in volume against corresponding figures 
of 136,179,388 pesos and 471,308 tons for 
the preceding month and 100,383,007 
pesos and 499,586 tons for January 1941. 
The value increases therefore amounted 
to 27 percent and 71.9 percent, respec- 
tively, while those of volume came only 
to 7 percent and 1 percent. Compared 
with January 1941, better prices were 
obtained for practically all products, but 
meat and hides registered the greatest 
improvements. 


New Iron DEPOSITS 


The Argentine press reported that iron 
deposits discovered in the Province of 
Jujuy should yield, according to a pre- 
liminary estimate, some 40,000,000 tons, 
a quantity sufficient to meet Argentina’s 
requirements for a considerable number 
of years. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Buenos Aires building permits granted 
during December 1941 declined to 1,267, 
representing a value of 11,410,695 pesos, 
from 1,433 permits and a value of 14,- 
872,215 pesos during November. There 
were 17,583 permits issued during 1941 
for a total value of 168,690,599 pesos, 
while 15,419 permits were issued during 
1940, representing a total value of 125,- 
105,083 pesos. 


EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 


Employment continued to rise during 
January, and the official index reached 
121.4 (on the basis of 100 for 1937), 
against 120.7 for December 1941. Total 
salaries paid dropped, however—the 
January index of 128.8 comparing un- 
favorably with the December index of 
131.5. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Revenues.—Customs rev- 
enue in January totaled 17,887,000 pesos, 
compared with 19,389,000 in December 
1941 and 11,782,000 in January 1941. 
Provisional figures show that customs 
receipts for the first 2 months of 1942, 
amounting to 33,269,000 pesos, are 
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9,871,000 pesos higher than for the cor- 
responding period of 1941. 


Government revenues during January 
totaled 83,328,000 pesos, compared with 
89,258,000 in the preceding month. 


Central Bank.—The February 15 state- 
ment of the Central Bank showed an 
increase in bills in circulation totaling 
1,398,113,000 pesos, compared with 1,- 
389,802,000 on January 31 and 1,379,- 
970,000 at the 1941 year-end when they 
had attained record proportions. /This 
increase is probably due to the abund- 
ance of liquid funds and also to seasonal 
spending, reports indicating that the 
summer-resort business is operating at 
capacity. The total gold reserves and 
gold and foreign exchange held abroad 
rose to 1,563,291,000 pesos from 1,553,- 
892,000 pesos on January 31 and 1,541,- 
874,000 on December 31, 1941; the cover- 
age for “notes in circulation” was 111.81, 
compared with the same index on 
January 31 and 111.73 at the 1941 year- 
end. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exports Required To Be Accompanied 
by Certificate of Quality—Products ex- 
ported from Argentina are to be accom- 
panied by a certificate of quality to be 
issued by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
with the advice of the Committee of 
Exportation, Industrial, and Commercial 
Development, according to a _ decree 
issued December 22, 1941 (No. 109,059). 


By the terms of a prior decree, dated 
March 20, 1941 (No. 87040), the Com- 
mittee above mentioned was established 
for the purpose of advising the Ministry 
on all matters pertaining to expansion 
of foreign trade, and the supervision of 
quality standards and classification of 
export products, as well as commercial 
propaganda in connection with exports. 


With the Committee’s advice, the 
Ministry is authorized by the terms of 
the December decree to determine which 
export products will require quality 
certification. 


New Regulations for Clearance of Bag- 
gage.—Specific provision has been made 
for the maintenance of necessary officials 
in the customhouse in Buenos Aires, so 
that dispatch of passengers’ baggage and 
duty payments on dutiable articles in 
such baggage may be effected on the day 
of arrival—by terms of customs resolu- 
tion No. 4720 of September 17, 1941. 


Heretofore when a passenger has ar- 
rived in Buenos Aires outside of regular 
customhouse hours or on Sundays or 
holidays, it has been impossible for him 
to obtain dispatch of any baggage con- 
taining articles on which duty must be 
paid. 
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Belgian Congo 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Airplanes: U. S. Airworthiness Certifi- 
cates and Pilots’ Licenses Accepted.—Air- 
worthiness certificates for American 
airplanes and pilots’ licenses, etc., issued 
by United States authorities will be rec- 
ognized as valid in the Belgian Congo 
and Ruanda-Urundi for the duration of 
the war, under ordinance No. 528/T.P/- 
Aero of December 24, 1941, effective from 
December 15, 1941, and published in the 
Bulletin Administratif du Congo Belge 
of January 10, 1942. 

Export Duties Reestablished on Vari- 
ous Commodities, Removed on Robusta 
Coffee; Other Changes.—Belgian, Congo 
export duties have been reestablished on 
cotton fabrics, hoop wood, crates and 
packing cases (including “knocked- 
down”), beer, rice (processed), and tapi- 
oca flour, and the existing export duty on 
Robusta coffee has been removed, by or- 
dinances 426/Fin.-Dou. of September 13, 
1941, and No. 531/Fin.-Dou. of December 
24, 1941, published in the Bulletin Ad- 
ministratif du Congo Belge. 

The valuations on which export duties 
and the special export surtaxes apply 
heve been increased for copal and palm 
oil by ordinances Nos. 538 and 539/Fin.- 
Dou. of December 31, 1941, effective from 
January 1, 1942, published in the Bulle- 
tin of January 10, 1942. 


Bolivia 


Exchange and Finance 


Payment to Standard Oil Co.—The 
Bolivian Government has agreed to pay 
to the Standard Oil Co. the sum of 
$1,500,000 plus interest of 3 percent from 
March 13, 1937, in return for all the 
company’s rights, interests, and prop- 
erties in Bolivia, as well as maps and 
geological surveys of Bolivia. Thus was 
ended a 5-year dispute which originated 
in the confiscation of the oil company’s 
wells and which has acted as a brake on 
the development of Bolivia’s oil fields. 

Railroad and Highway Agreements 
with Argentina—In an exchange of 
notes dated February 6, Argentina 
agreed to advance 12,200,000 pesos to 
finance the railroad from Yacuiba to 
Villa Montes, a distance of 104 kilo- 
meters. The interest rate on the loan 
will be 3 percent. It will be amortized 
at 5 percent yearly, payments to be 
made in crude oil, fuel oil, Argentine 
pesos, or United States dollars. Pay- 
ment of the loan will be guaranteed by 
the sale of petroleum produced in zones 
which cross or touch the Yacuiba-Santa 
Cruz railroad and the Bermejo-Oran 
pipeline. 

In an exchange of notes signed the 
same day as the railroad agreement, 
Argentina agreed to advance 10,000,000 
pesos to build a road connecting Tarija 
and Potosi. This advance will not be 
made until the railway convention 
signed on February 10, 1941, is ratified 
by the legislatures of both countries. 
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Establishment of Agricultural Bank.— 
The Cabinet on February 11 established 
a bank for agriculture, after months of 
discussion in the press and the legis- 
lature. The institution has an au- 
thorized capital of 200,000,000 bolivianos, 
and will have a paid-in capital of 
50,000,000 bolivianos, of which the Cen- 
tral Bank of Bolivia is to contribute 
30,000,000 bolivianos and the State the 
remainder. 

The bank will be operated by a di- 
rectorate of four members. Two direc- 
tors will be appointed by the Govern- 
ment; one of these will be named 
president of the bank. The third di- 
rector will be appointed by the Central 


Bank and the fourth by the Bolivian 


Farmer’s. Association. 

The bank’s purpose will be to aid 
farmers cultivating medium-sized farms, 
especially those growing sugar or rice. 
Special credits will be granted farmers 
who have been unable to obtain loans 
because the 30,000,000 fund of the rural- 
credit department of the Central Bank 
has been exhausted. 

In addition, the bank will receive de- 
posits, seek to eliminate “middlemen” 
speculating in farm products, buy raw 
materials for the country’s industries, 
and import seeds, fertilizer, and farm 
machinery. 

Thus the bank will be interested in 
agricultural problems exclusively and 
apparently will not attempt to assist 
Bolivian industry as had been proposed. 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


IMPROVEMENT IN JAMAICA’S ECONOMIC 
POSITION IN 1941 


Increased demand for sugar, estab- 
lishment of American military and naval 
bases on the Island, and certain ex- 
pedients such as the government subsidy 
to the banana industry improved Ja- 
maica’s economic position in 1941. Pre- 
liminary government trade figures place 
the value of Jamaica’s export trade for 
1941 at approximately £3,800,000, com- 
pared with £3,037,847 in 1940, and the 
value of import trade at about £6,250,000, 
against £6,154,060 in 1940. Only in 1929 
and in 1938 and 1939 have import values 
exceeded the 1941 figure, despite the fact 
that in the latter year several commodi- 
ties previoysly imported were wholly or 
partly replaced by local manufactures 
such as condensed milk, cornmeal, and 
laundry soap. 

Imports of foodstuffs, of which the 
main items are flour, rice, fish, and 
meats, showed a decline in quantity, and 
in value they accounted for £857,000 
compared with £916,240 in 1940. Cotton 
piece goods showed an_  increase— 
22,000,000 yards being imported in 1941 
against 16,000,000 yards in 1940. 

In 1941, 520 motor vehicles were im- 
ported compared with 535 in 1940. 
Perfumery, cosmetics, and toilet prepa- 
rations to the value of £46,000 were im- 
ported in 1941, compared with £34,000 
in the preceding year. There were also 
increases in imports of gasoline, tobacco, 
lubricating oil, and canned meats. Im- 
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ports of boots and shoes were about the 
same as in 1940. 

The improvement in the import trade 
has been reflected in increasing returns 
from customs duties, and the revenue for 
1941-42 will exceed considerably the es- 
timates for that year. With the expan- 
sion of the war effort and the consequent 
necessity of making greater economies, it 
is not expected that this favorable posi- 
tion will be maintained. A drop to the 
level previously anticipated will inevi- 
tably result from war conditions and 
greater restrictions on trade. 


SuGaAR REGAINS FIRST PLACE IN JAMAICA’S 
Export TRADE 


Of the increased export trade the most 
significant factor is the exchange of the 
relative positions of sugar and bananas. 
Sugar, which had for several decades 
taken second place to bananas in Jamai- 
ca’s foreign trade, in 1941 regained first 
place with a value of £1,583,500, compared 
with £848,431 in 1940. The export of 
bananas fell to 5,767,300 stems valued at 
£919,000, compared with 6,849,042 stems 
valued at £1,045,480 in 1940. ' 

Next largest export is rum, which for 
1941 showed exports of 416,470 gallons 
valued at £275,400 compared with 1,- 
065,720 gallons valued at £338,286 in 1940. 
The value per gallon increased because, 
during 1941, exports were almost wholly 
confined to bottled rwm—which is ma- 
ture rum and therefore of a much higher 
value than the new bulk rum that nor- 
mally forms a large proportion of the 
quantity exported. To the above value 
of rum exports might also be added a 
sum of about £240,000, not included in 
the export figures, in respect of rum pur- 
chased abroad but not shipped. The in- 
crease in rum production and the cessa- 
tion of exports to the United Kingdom 
have led to great quantities of rum being 
stored in Jamaica, and the Revenue De- 
partment has had to make arrangements 
for the storage and supervision of the 
rum in bond. 

Other export commodities showing in- 
creased shipments in 1941 included 
cacao, copra, fruit juices, ginger, essential 
oils, pimento, and cigars. 


JAMAICA ADOPTS NECESSARY TRADE 
RESTRICTIONS AND CONTROLS 


As the war has spread, the control of 
exports, imports, and prices has become 
more necessary. With the institution in 
the United States of a system of priorities 
and export releases, the competent au- 
thority in Jamaica was called upon to 
issue essentiality certificates to obtain re- 
lease of essential commodities from the 
United States. A similar system was in- 
stituted for iron and steel goods obtained 
from the United Kingdom and for certain 
goods imported from Canada. New im- 
port restrictions were also applied as a 
result of action between the United States 
and the British Empire for conservation 
of goods essential for the war effort— 
such goods being now obtainable only in 
cases of real necessity, or for purposes 
connected with defense. 

A West Indian Trade Conference was 
held in Jamaica in August 1941, attended 
by the Control Officers of the various 
British West Indian Colonies, having for 
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its purpose closer collaboration among 
the British Caribbean possessions in the 
development of interisland trade and 
greater uniformity in the methods of 
trade control. As a result of this con- 
ference, the import restrictions and per- 
mit requirements operative in the vari- 
ous Caribbean colonies are not applied by 
them to one another’s products. 


SITUATION IN BARBADOS 


The business situation in Barbados is 
normal. At this season planters borrow 
heavily to finance the harvesting and 
grinding of sugarcane, and repayments 
are made as returns are received on 
sugar and molasses shipments. Cutting 
is in full progress, and in what is known 
as the “black-soil” sections it is being 
carried on as quickly as possible, because, 
owing to low rainfall during December 
and January, some cane is showing signs 
of over-ripeness. 

Estimates of the total output of sugar 
for the present crop range between 105,- 
000 and 110,000 tons. The new crop of 
fancy molasses is said to be coming into 
Bridgetown rapidly. There will be no 
difficulty in filling requirements, when 
quotas are fixed, but there will not be 
any overproduction. 

The British Government has agreed to 
increase the price to be paid for the 1942 
sugar crop from $2.305 per hundred 
pounds, the 1941 price, to $2.525 Barba- 
dian currency. The young cane crop is 
reported to be in good condition. 

Picking of cotton was begun late in 
January, and the yield in most of the 
fields where the defoliating worm had 
been controlled showed promise of being 
good—but the southern seaboard areas 
were much affected by this worm and by 
high winds. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal 
Temporarily Exempted From Duty and 
War Exchange Tax.—Dehydrated alfalfa 
meal containing, by weight, not less than 
17 percent protein and not more than 
24 percent fiber, is admitted into Can- 
ada free of duty from all countries, under 
a new tariff item (No. 837), and is also 
exempted from the 10 percent war ex- 
change tax, from January 15 to June 30, 
1942, by order in council reported in 
Customs Memorandum Series D No. 47 
of March 5, Ottawa. 

The usual rates applying to this prod- 
uct are: British preferential, 15 percent; 
rate from United States and other fa- 
vored nations, 20 percent, and other for- 
eign countries, 25 percent. 

Import Prohibition Removed on Speci- 
fied Woven Fabrics of Rayon.— Woven 
fabrics of a kind not made in Canada, 
wholly or in chief part, by weight, of 
rayon, imported in the web in lengths 
of not less than 5 yards each, by manu- 
facturers of neckties, scarves, or muf- 
fiers, for use in the manufacture of such 
articles, have been removed from item 
564 on the prohibited list in Part One 
of Schedule One of the Canadian War 
Exchange Conservation Act, and may 
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now enter Canada, under an order in 
council of March 5, 1942, reported in 
Customs Memorandum WM No. 35 (Sup- 
plement 18) of March 9, Ottawa. 

The item on the prohibited list now 
reads as follows: 


Ex 564: Woven fabrics, of a kind not made 
in Canada, wholly or in part of silk, imported 
in the web in lengths of not less than 5 
yards each by manufactures of neckties, 
scarves, or mufflers, for use exclusively in the 
manufacture of such articles in their own 
factories. 


Animal and Fish Oils and Greases and 
Oleic Acid: Imports Prohibited Except 
Under Permit—Animal (including fish) 
oils and greases included in tariff items 
13, 14, 265, 265a, 280, and ex 711 and 
oleic acid (red oil) under item ex 216 are 
prohibited from importation into Can- 
ada under the War Exchange Conserva- 
tion Act, except under permit, by an 
order in council of March 5, 1942, re- 
ported in Customs Memorandum WM 
No. 35 (Supplement 18) of March 9, 
Ottawa. 

The products affected by the order in- 
clude lard, lard compound, and similar 
substances; cottolene and animal sterine 
of all kinds not specified; tallow; whale 
oil, including spermaceti; fish oils not 
specified; grease, rough, the refuse of 
animal fat, for the manufacture of soap 
and oils only; animal and fish oils or 
greases not otherwise provided for; and 
oleic acid (red oil). 

Specified Chemicals, Paints, Varnishes, 
and Thinners: Imports Prohibited Ex- 
cept Under Permit.—Diethyl phthalate, 
diemethyl phthalate, butyl carbitol ace- 
tate, butyl cellosolve acetate, paints, var- 
nishes, and lacquers, and paint, varnish, 
and lacquer thinners and solvents are 
prohibited from importation into Canada 
except under permit issued by or on be- 
half of the Minister of National Revenue, 
under an order of March 5, 1942, pub- 
lished in Customs Memorandum WM No. 
51 (Sup. 2) of March 9, Ottawa. 

The tariff items covering the above 
products include Nos. 208t or 711 (chemi- 
cals not otherwise provided for), and 
220, 247, 248, 249, and 711 (covering 
paints, varnishes, thinners, etc.). 

Fishing Nets and Nettings Prohibited 
from Exportation Except Under Per- 
mit.—Exportation of fishing nets and 
nettings from Canada is prohibited, ef- 
fective March 11, 1942, except under per- 
mit by or on behalf of the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, by order in council 
reported in the Canada Gazette of March 
11, Ottawa. 

This action was taken to conserve sup- 
plies of such materials for use in the 
Canadian fishing industry. 

Animal Wax, Candles, Feathers, and 
Down Subject to Export Permit Require- 
ments.—Animal wax, without admixture, 
candles, and feathers, including down, in 
their natural state or processed, are pro- 
hibited exportation from Canada except 
under permit from the Export Permit 
Branch of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, effective March 9, 1942, ac- 
cording to the Canada Gazette of March 
7, Ottawa. 

This action was taken on recommenda- 
tion of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board and the Minister of Trade and 
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Commerce, to conserve supplies for Ca- 
nadian use. 


Transportation of Goods and Persons: 
Control by Administrator of Services Au- 
thorized to Conserve Rubber, Oil, and 
Automotive Equipment.—The Adminis- 
trator of Services is authorized to regu- 
late and control the transportation of 
goods and persons in or by means of 
automotive transport vehicles and tazi- 
cabs, and to order, permit, restrict, pro- 
hibit, or otherwise control the operation 
of such vehicles, under an order of March 
3, 1942, effective March 10, and published 
in the Canada Gazette of March 10, 
Ottawa. 


The Administrator may also regulate 
the rates, routes, loads, empty, or dead 
running time, and the kinds or classes 
of goods or passengers to be transported 
in such vehicles. 


The above authority is granted so as 
to conserve stocks of rubber, oil, and 
automotive equipment and to maintain 
service for essential purposes. Owners 
of vehicles will be expected to pool their 
service with others to facilitate trans- 
portation of goods and passengers. The 
powers of the Administrator may also 
be exercised on his behalf by any Deputy 
Administrator or other authorized 
person. 


Passenger Automobiles: Production, 
Sale, and Delivery Prohibited Except 
Under Permit From Motor Vehicle Con- 
troller—No person making passenger 
automobiles shall produce from January 
1 to March 31, 1942, both inclusive, more 
passenger cars than the number esti- 
mated or agreed to be produced by him 
during that period according to his esti- 
mate or agreement filed with the Motor 
Vehicle Controller, except under permit 
issued by the Controller, according to 
his order No. 13, dated February 2, 1942, 
published in the Canada Gazette of 
March 3, Ottawa. 

From April 1, 1942, no person produc- 
ing motor vehicles shall produce or sell 
or deliver any passenger motor vehicle 
without a permit from the Controller. 

This order does not apply to passenger 
motor vehicles ordered by the Depart- 
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ment of Munitions and Supply or the 
Department of National Defense. 

Coal Tar: Dealing in or Using for Con- 
struction or Repair of Roads Prohibited 
Except Under Permit From Controller 
of Chemicals.—No person shall buy, sell, 
import, store, or otherwise deal in or use 
coal tar in the construction or repair of 
private or public roads or highways, or 
any part thereof, except under permit 
issued by Controller of Chemicals, under 
an order of the Controller effective Feb- 
ruary 25, 1942, published in the Canada 
Gazette of March 14, Ottawa. 

“Coal tar” as used in the order means 
that produced by the destructive distilla- 
tion of coal. The product is required 
by the Government and for war purposes. 

Phenol Formaldehyde and Urea For- 
maldehyde Resins: Restriction on Use in 
Manufacture of Radios and Parts.—The 
use of phenol formaldehyde (bakelite) 
and/or urea formaldehyde resins in the 
manufacture of radios or radio parts is 
prohibited except under a permit from 
the Controller of Chemicals, by order 
No. 8 of the Controller dated February 
3, 1942, Ottawa. 

This action is intended to conserve 
supplies of such materials for war pur- 
poses. 

Tin plate: Further Restrictions on Use 
in Manufactures.—The use of tin plate in 
the manufacture of a long list of addi- 
tional commodities, including household 
articles, kerosene tins, flower cans, lunch 
boxes, pie plates, stovepipe, and other 
articles, has been prohibited, except by 
special permission from the Metals Con- 
troller, under an order by the Controller 
dated February 26, 1942, Ottawa.* 

Bicycles Exempted from War Exchange 
Conservation Act.—Bicycles, by order of 
the Department of National Revenue un- 
der date of February 20, 1942, have been 
exempted from the provisions of the War 
Exchange Conservation Act, and may now 
be imported from the United States and 
other nonsterling countries. Tricycles 
are not exempted. 


Cuba 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Exemption from Import Duty Granted 
for Scientific ard Industrial Machinery 
Previously Permitted Entry Under Tem- 
porary Admission.—An exemption from 
customs duties and taxes has been 
granted to all scientific and industrial 
machinery or instrumezits which are im- 
ported into Cuba on a temporary duty- 
free basis (for a period not to exceed 6 
months) and subsequently retained in 
the country for use after the expiration 
of this period, according to Cuban presi- 
dential decree No. 405, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of February 19, 1942. The 
purpose of the decree is to assist in the 
establishment and development of indus- 
tries for the production of articles not 
previously manufactured in the country 
and at present difficult to import. 

To obtain the benefits established un- 
der this decree, importers must present 
certificates to the customs, issued by the 
Division of Industries of the Ministry of 
Commerce, stating the kind of business in 
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which they are engaged and certifying 
that the machinery and equipment are 
necessary for their activities. 

Rice Machinery Exempted From Im- 
port Duties and Taxes—Implements and 
machinery for sowing, harvesting, hulling, 
and further processing of rice, imported 
into Cuba by rice producers, will be ex- 
empted from the payment of import du- 
ties and taxes, according to Cuban presi- 
dential decree No. 406, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of February 19, 1942. The 
exemption is also extended to such im- 
plements and machinery already im- 
ported into the country but not yet 
cleared through the customs. To obtain 
the benefits of this duty exemption, im- 
porters must present a certificate to the 
customs authorities, issued by the Divi- 
sion of Industries of the Department of 
Agriculture, certifying that they are en- 
gaged in rice production. 

Rubber Included in List of Raw Mate- 
rials Subject to Minimum Rates of 
Duty.—Raw, unvulcanized rubber in bulk 
or in sheets, whether or not smoked, 
washed, or purified, and regenerated rub- 
ber in bulk and in sheets have been 
decreed raw materials subject to the 
minimum tariff, regardless of their 
origin, according to presidential decree 
No. 552 promulgated in the Gaceta Oficial 
of March 6, 1942. 


|The Cuban minimum rate of import duty 
on rubber and regenerated rubber in bulk 
or in sheets is $1 per 100 kilograms. The 
rate of duty on such rubber imported from 
the United States is $0.70 per 100 kilograms. 
A surtax of 3 percent of the duty applies to 
imported rubber regardless of origin.] 


Cuttings and Subproducts of Hides 
Used for Glue Manufacture Subject to 
Export Control—The Cuban Govern- 
ment has included cuttings and subprod- 
ucts of leather used in the manufacture 
of glues in the list of articles subject to 
export and reexport control, according 
to a decree of the Minister of Commerce 
promulgated in the Gaceta Oficial of 
February 27, 1942. 

Food Products: Made Subject to Export 
and Reexrport Control.—Food products of 
all kinds except sugar and coffee have 
been included in the list of articles sub- 
ject to export and reexport control by 
the Ministry of Commerce, and exports 
will not be permitted except by specific 
license from that Ministry, according to 
a decree of February 20, 1942, issued by 
the Minister of Commerce. 

|For previous announcement of the list of 
articles made subject to export and reexport 
control in Cuba and the conditions that must 
be fulfilled in case exportation is approved, as 
provided under decree 3485, see FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of March 21, 1942.] 


Egypt 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import License Regulation Extended to 
Commercial Parcel-Post Shipments.— 
The import license system established in 
Egypt last November has been extended 
to commercial shipments via parcel post 
by an order dated January 29, 1942, and 
published in the Journal Officiel of the 
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same date. This order is directed against 
the excessive use of parcel post to avoid 
Egyptian import restrictions. The only 
parcel-post packages exempted from im- 
port-license requirements are those ad- 
dresses to individuals for their personal 
use. 

In the view of the Ministry of Finance 
and the Middle East Supply Center, the 
shipping space occupied by mail bags 
containing commercial parcel post will 
be better utilized if employed for mate- 
rials urgently needed by the country. 


E] Salvador 


Economic Conditions 


General business conditions in Janu- 
ary continued somewhat better than 
normal for that time of the year. Brisk 
consumer buying of necessities, and even 
luxuries, continued in anticipation of 
possible shortages and rising prices. 
Stocks are dwindling, but both business- 
men and consumers (because of the pub- 
licity and educational campaign carried 
out by the local Import Control Commit- 
tee) are beginning to understand the 
situation and are willing to cooperate 
and make necessary sacrifices to further 
the war effort. 

At the close of a successful coffee sea- 
son, the circulation of money and the 
piling up of foreign credits have led to 
increased buying power, and, since im- 
portations are limited and foreign travel 
is impractical, agricultural land, real 
estate, and residence and commercial 
building are showing a definite apprecia- 
tion in value. Despite this situation, 
however, Government revenues are de- 
creasing because a large portion of these 
are derived from import duties. 

Private residence and commercial con- 
struction continues at a good pace and 
would undoubtedly increase markedly de- 
spite higher costs were it not for the 
difficulty encountered in obtaining neces- 
sary imported materials during 1942. 
The Government road-building program 
is being pushed as usual. A _ special 
budget has been set up on the basis of 
the recent loan extended by the Export- 
Import Bank, and it is expected that the 
program of road building and other pub- 
lic works will be continued without cur- 
tailment during 1942. 

Local banks appear to be in a sound 
condition and are at present exception- 
ally active in meeting the seasonal de- 
mands for agricultural loans and the 
financing of coffee movements. In gen- 
eral, money is “easy.” Nevertheless, 
Government finances continue to show 
a deficit. The budget for 1942 is larger 
than that of the preceding year. 


AGRICULTURE 


The coffee market has been active 
throughout the month, and there is a firm 
demand at ceiling prices. 

Because of the ravages of locusts, the 
1942 cotton crop is considerably below the 
average yearly yield. With the carry- 
over from the preceding year, however, 
it is not believed that imports will be 
necessary; in fact, a few small export 
shipments have been made to Guatemala. 
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The sugar crop is somewhat larger than 
usual, but the surplus is being absorbed by 
Honduras at satisfactory prices, as in the 
past. Food crops, particularly corn and 
beans, the staples of the country, are 
expected to be small, but prices have not 
risen unduly, fluctuation being somewhat 
stabilized through the operation of the 
free-trade agreement with Guatemala. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Practically all import trade is now with 
the United States, and a marked tighten- 
ing of credit by exporting firms there is 
noted. 

The recently concluded Treaty of Free 
Trade with Guatemala, which places 
most articles of commerce between the 
two countries on a free-trade basis, 
seems to be working out well and to be 
receiving the approval of the majority 
of merchants, manufacturers, and con- 
sumers. Increased amounts of hene- 
quen bags, cattle, and cotton goods are 
moving to Guatemala, and are being off- 
set by imports of corn and beans, rubber- 
soled canvas shoes, fresh vegetables, 
canned goods, candies and confections, 
and other specialty articles. Of interest 
is the fact that shoes made in Guatemala 
have soles made of Guatemalan-grown 
rubber and tops of canvas made in El 
Salvador. 


Exchange and Finance 


1942 Budget—The 1942 budget esti- 
mates revenues at 23,723,000 colones and 
expenditures at 23,721,000 colones. The 
chief items are: Revenues—general fund, 
21,356,000; social-welfare fund, 1,167,- 
000; Mortgage Bank fund, - 1,000,000; 
trust funds, 200,000. Expenditures— 
general fund, 21,354,000; social-welfare 
fund, 1,167,000; Mortgage Bank fund, 
1,000,000; trust funds, 200,000. 

The chief items of revenue under the 
general fund are as follows: import du- 
ties and surcharges, 10,500,000; liquor 
taxes, 1,900,000; consular services, 1,- 
242,000; income tax, 700,000; property- 
transfer taxes, 599,000; stamp taxes, 
757,000; business-license taxes, 343,000; 
cigarette-paper tax, 440,000; discount of 
Treasury drafts, 500,000; Treasury loans, 
500,000; other items, 3,875,000. 

The most important expenditures 
under the general fund are: War, 3,664,- 
000; Government, 2,853,000; Education, 
2,211,000; Treasury, 2,771,000; public 
credit, 2,209,000; development, 1,951,- 
000; subventions and subsidies, 1,379,000; 
Foreign Relations, 784,000; other items; 
3,532,000. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Treaty of Free Trade with Guatemala 
Approved by El Salvador.—The Treaty 
of Free Trade between El Salvador and 
Guatemala, signed in Guatemala City on 
October 14, 1941, and providing for re- 
ciprocal exemptions from import and 
export duties and municipal and other 
internal taxes for the natural products 
of the two countries and those manufac- 
tured from raw materials originating in 
either of the countries, was ratified by 
the Salvadoran Legislative Assembly and 
published in El Salvador on November 
4, 1941. (The treaty has not yet been 
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ratified by the Guatemalan legislature.) 
Exception from this treatment, however, 
is made for coffee, raw and manufac- 
tured tobacco, sugar, and for other prod- 
ucts which are or may be made subject 
to monopoly control by either of the two 
countries. 

To obtain the benefits of the exemp- 
tions provided, shipments must be ac- 
companied by certificates of origin, is- 
sued by the chamber of commerce or 
other similar commercial organization 
of the place of origin of the goods and 
visaed by the consul of the country of 
destination. Consular visa, however, is 
not required when the value of the ship- 
ment does not exceed 100 quetzales or 
its equivalent in Salvadoran currency. 

The treaty recognizes the advantages 
of unifying customs duties, and the two 
Governments undertake, when possible, 
to make gradual adjustments in rates. 
It further provides that roads and 
bridges in frontier regions will be con- 
structed to improve communications be- 
tween the two countries, and that the 
water power in border areas will be de- 
veloped for mutual benefits and at joint 
expense. Provision is also made pro- 
hibiting the establishment of liquor fac- 
tories or the sale of alcoholic liquors 
within distances of less than 12 kilo- 
meters from the frontier, in sparsely 
populated districts, or in settlements 
where no local authorities exist. 

Although the treaty was made pro- 
visionally effective from November 6, 
1941, it will not become definitively ef- 
fective until it has been approved by both 
Governments and ratifications have 
been exchanged. It is to run for 2 
years from the date of the exchange of 
ratifications, and will continue in force 
indefinitely thereafter, unless denounced 
by one of the parties upon 6 months’ 
prior notice. 


Newsprint in Rolls Permitted Duty- 
Free Entry.—Newsprint in rolls may now 
be imported into El Salvador duty-free, 
by legislative decree No. 70, effective upon 
promulgation in the Diario Oficial of 
November 19, 1941. The duty-free entry 
of newsprint is intended as an aid to 
newspaper publishers, who have been 
adversely affected by the rise in price. 
Newsprint paper in sheets continues to 
be dutiable at the rate of $1.20 per 100 
gross kilograms. 


French Cameroun 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Sales Tax Increased.—The 
sales tax on imports, with certain excep- 
tions, in French Cameroun has been in- 
creased from 3.50 percent to 5 percent, 
effective January 1, 1941, by an order 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
French Cameroun. 

[See ComMERCcE Reports of April 30, 1938, 
and June 15, 1940, for notices concerning this 
tax.] 


Statistical Tax on Imports and Exports 
Increased.—The general statistical tax 
on imports and exports in French Cam- 
eroun was increased from 2 francs to 3 
francs per unit, effective from January 1, 
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1941, by an order published in the Jour- 

nal Officiel of French Cameroun. Pro- 

vision is made for future exceptions. 
[See CoMMERCE REPorTs of April 30, 1938, 


and June 15, 1940, for previous notices con- 
cerning this tax.] 


Rutile and Gold Ore: Mining-Extrac- 
tion Taxes Increased—The ad valorem 
mining tax on mineral products ex- 
tracted in French Cameroun, whether 
consumed in the colony or exported, has 
been increased from 5 percent to 15 per- 
cent on rutile, and from 15 percent to 
25 percent on gold ore, by orders pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of French 
Cameroun. 


[See CoMMERCE REPorTs of November 11, 
1939, for a previous increase in this tax on 
gold ore.] 


Rutile: Exceptional War Tax on Ex- 
ports Suspended.* 


Guatemala 


Economic Conditions 


Business activity during February con- 
tinued fairly satisfactory. The local 
coffee market was active, with prices 
firm. An increasing volume of trade is 
developing between Guatemala and El 
Salvador as a result of the Treaty of 
Free Trade recently signed between 
them, and a similar movement is indi- 
cated with several of the other American 
republics, where shipping facilities can 
be arranged. 

Stocks of new automobiles, trucks, and 
truck chassis, as well as of new rubber 
tires and tubes of all kinds were frozen 
on February 10, and sales priority regu- 
lations and maximum selling prices were 
established. ‘This order is expected to 
be the forerunner of similar action on 
other imported commodities subject to 





SCHEDULE B 


Statistical classification of 
domestic commodities ex- 
ported from the United 
States, and including 
Schedule F: Statistical 
classification of foreign 
commodities (reexports) ex- 
ported from the United 
States 


The following announcement has 

been received from the Bureau of 
the Census: 
Due to the recent extensive expansion of 
our export classification to bring out sepa- 
rately over 700 additional licensed commod- 
ities, it has been decided to issue a revised 
edition of Schedule B. The revised edition 
will be effective November 1, 1941. 


Copies of the revised Schedule B, 
effective November 1, 1941, are 
available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D- C., or 
through any field office of the De- 
partment of Commerce or Collectors 
of Customs. Price 25 cents per copy. 
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priority and export control in the United 
States. 

Collections were reported as generally 
prompt and satisfactory, though reduced 
in aggregate amount, because of the 
increasing tendency on the part of U. S. 
firms to insist on opening irrevocable 
letters of credit. There were relatively 
heavy offerings of dollar exchange due 
to the speeding up of coffee shipments to 
the United States. Only limited quanti- 
ties of coffee belonging to blocked pro- 
ducers have as yet been marketed. 


AGRICULTURE 


Coffee picking continues in some of 
the higher-altitude districts, notably 
around Antigua, which gives its name to 
the highest grade of the Guatemalan 
product. Final figures as to the size of 
the current crop are not yet available. 
Banana production is increasing. 

Plans are being made for the gather- 
ing of the inferior grade of chicle known 
as “chiquibul” after the close of the 
regular chicle season in March. An ex- 
port tax of 7.50 quetzales per quintal has 
been levied on this gum. 

Much interest has been reflected in the 
local press as to the possibility of ex- 
porting Guatemalan sugar to the United 
States. Local sugar mills are now oper- 
ating considerably under their maximum 
capacity, but according to figures re- 
leased by the “Consorcio Azucarero,” 
Guatemalan sugar cannot be profitably 
exported under present conditions. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The Guatemalan Ministry of Finance 
has decided upon a new basis of valua- 
tion of imports, which will be applied 
to 1941 foreign-trade statistics. This 
new basis will be the actual invoice 
value in the country of origin plus 20 
percent additional to cover freight 
charges, insurance, cOmmissions, pack- 
ing, and other items. In other words, 
import statistics are now on a c. i. f. 
Guatemalan port-of-entry basis, instead 
of the former f. a. s. country-of-origin 
basis. 

Beginning in 1940 export duties were 
included in the value of Guatemalan 
exports, and that practice has been con- 
tinued with respect to 1941 foreign-trade 
statistics. 


Exchange and Finance 


Decree Regulating Payment of Debts 
Owing to Blocked Nationals.—An Execu- 
tive decree of February 21 (published in 
the official newspaper on February 24) 
regulates the payments of debts owing to 
Proclaimed-List nationals in Guatemala. 
The decree amplifies and explains article 
19 of decree No. 2655 (Emergency Law), 
and provides that all payments made to 
Proclaimed-List nationals in excess of 
200 quetzales shall be made into blocked 
accounts in the Central Bank. The same 
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procedure must be followed in the case 
of payments in excess of 1,000 quetzales 
from life-insurance policies. 


Haiti 
Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances. — Government 
revenues and expenditures in 1941 totaled 
$6,754,000 and $6,310,000, respectively, 
compared with $6,887,000 and $7,042,000, 
respectively, in 1940. The chief items of 
revenue and expenditure were as fol- 
lows: 

[In thousands of dollars] 





























Item 1940 1941 
Revenues: 

Import duties -_- gen 3, 587 | 3, 638 
Export duties __- ame os 523 830 
Internal revenues-_-_---.__-.------- 1,021 | 1,020 
Public-works loans_---__-_.__------ 1,658 | 1,110 
Other_.....-.- = 98 156 

| a eee 6, 754 

Expenditures: 

National Guard_-_.-___-. ei 1,435 | 1, 284 
Public works___-_-__- are 627 553 
Public health -__-_- pee rites 481 430 
Public debt ______- : = va 616 645 
Education ____- bieecos ve 495 439 
ee . 371 349 
ee eae eae 248 223 
VE ee 328 294 
Other budgetary expenses. _-_-_-____- 691 958 
Public works (under loan contracts)_| 1,658 | 1,110 
Revolving funds. .-..............-- 92 25 

PRS oe ecuMae ope Sees eee 7,042 | 6,310 











The gross public debt at the end of 
1941 was $13,728,000, compared with 
$12,625,000 at the end of 1940. The in- 
crease was due entirely to larger expendi- 
tures under the public works program. 
Despite a dark outlook in the early part 
of 1941 and the postponement of pay- 
ment of one-third of the interest for 
the A and C bonds, the Republic was 
able to resume full interest payments 
in the fall of 1941. 


Honduras 


Economic Conditions 


January and February being the slack 
season in the essentially agricultural 
economy of Honduras, banking collec- 
tions dropped in January. Banking 
credits were tight, and mercantile credits 
and collections likewise contracted. 
These tendencies were particularly ap- 
parent in central and southern Honduras. 
In the north-coast areas, expenditures 
by the fruit companies on propping op- 
erations, to guard against the March 
winds, tended to alleviate the situation. 

Banking conditions are apparently un- 
affected by the Honduran freezing con- 
trol regulations established on December 
17, 1941, except in those areas in south- 
ern Honduras where German mercantile 
houses formerly made loans financing 
the local farmers. 

In the construction field there has been 
a noticeable revival in the local tile in- 
dustries, due to the fact that it is no 
longer possible to import corrugated 
roofing. 
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The reported freight surcharge insti- 
tuted by the shipping companies on 
January 28, 1942, is expected to increase 
prices of imported goods only slightly. 
The surcharge of 22 percent will increase 
the prices of articles of large bulk as 
much as 10 percent. Most imported 
commodities will of course be affected 
to a lesser degree. 


AGRICULTURE 


Banana-industry operations in Hon- 
duras declined to a low seasonal point 
during January. Exports of bananas 
dropped. The high winds which pre- 
vailed in the Puerta Cortes district dur- 
ing the middle of January blew down ap- 
proximately a quarter of a million stems. 
In the La Ceiba area in 1942, it is expected 
that the ratio of purchased bananas com- 
pared with bananas produced by the large . 
U. S. fruit company operating there will 
drop to about one to six. The Sigatoka 
disease in this area is injuring many indi- 
vidual farmers financially, because it is 
not always profitable to install expensive 
spraying machinery for widely scattered 
farms. It is estimated that banana pro- 
duction in Honduras will increase almost 
20 percent during 1942, barring unpre- 
dictable contingencies. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The United States continued to supply 
more than 95 percent of the imports into 
Honduras. A small amount of Mexican 
textiles was imported during January. 
There have also been small shipments 
of textiles from Argentina. There were 
miscellaneous export shipments of hides 
and skins, wheat bran, liquid amber, anti- 
mony, coconuts, and grapefruit to the 
United States. 

On February 11, 1942, the Honduran 
Congress passed legislative decree No. 52, 
which authorizes the President of Hon- 
duras to undertake negotiations for a 
loan from the United States up to the 
sum of $15,000,000. Various proposals 
have been made in newspaper editorials 
regarding the possible disposition of such 


funds. 
India 


Exchange and Finance 


New Action Affecting Indian Govern- 
ment Securities—The Government of 
India issued an order on December 24, 
1941, transferring to itself, at specified 
prices, ail Indian Government 214-per- 
cent and Indian Government 3-percent 
nonterminable sterling securities held by 
residents of India. 

Similar action was taken in the United 
Kingdom in regard to holdings of these 
Securities in the hands of residents of the 
United Kingdom. 

Payments to holders of the above secu- 
rities in the United Kingdom was to be 
made by the Treasury on March 2 for 
holdings lodged with the Bank of Eng- 
land by February 9, otherwise, 3 weeks 
after lodgment. Lodgment, on the same 
terms as those applying to residents of 
the United Kingdom, is to be accepted 
from holders of the two vested securities 
resident in other parts of the sterling 
area, excluding India and Burma. 
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The outstanding amount of the 3-per- 
cent stock is about £70,000,000 and of the 
24%4-percent stock about £11,000,000. It 
is estimated that of these amounts £64,- 
000,000 and £10,000,000, respectively, will 
be subject to the present vesting orders. 

The Secretary of State for India, in 
London, has announced a decision to ex- 
ercise his option of redeeming, on 1 year’s 
notice, the Government of India 3'%4- 
percent sterling stock, the redemption to 
be effected at par on January 5, 1943. 
The entire outstanding amount of this 
‘stock, around £78,000,000, will then dis- 
appear, irrespective of the place of resi- 
dence of the holders. 

The two operations—the current re- 
patriation of the 3-percent and 2%-per- 
cent sterling securities and the contem- 
plated redemption of the 3'4-percent 
sterling securities—will reduce India’s 
sterling debt by about £151,000,000. This 
is in addition to the repatriation earlier 
in 1941 of terminable sterling securities 
in an amount of over £70,000,000. 

While the terminable securities re- 
deemed in 1941 were paid for either in 
rupees, or by the issue of rupee stock, 
holdings of the 3-percent and 2'2-per- 
cent securities vested under the orders 
of December 24, 1941, will be redeemed in 
cash. 

That the Government of India can thus 
further repatriate its sterling debt with- 
out unduly reducing its sterling balances 
is a result of the rapid and large accumu- 
lation of these balances during the war 
period and is an indication of the coun- 
try’s strong financial position. 


Ireland (Eire) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Manufactured Tobacco: Import-Li- 
cense Requirement Suspended; Import 
Duties Still Apply.—Manufactured to- 
bacco, including cigars, cigarettes, and 
snuff, may be imported into Eire without 
import license during the period January 
1 through June 30, 1942, by order of the 
Revenue Commissioners. The regular 
import duties on tobacco products con- 
tinue to apply. 

[The above supersedes the announcement 
pertaining to tobacco products imported into 
Eire which appeared in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 14, 1942.] 


Madagascar 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Vanilla: Special War Tax on Exports 
Fized.—The amounts of the special war 
tax on exports of vanilla from Madagas- 
car were fixed for the second quarter of 
1941, by an order of March 25, published 
in the Journal Officiel of Madagascar on 
March 29, 1941. 

The new rates of this tax are as fol- 
lows, in francs per kilogram: Vanilla in 
beans and powder, 27; and dry extract of 
vanilla, 54. 

Denatured Alcohol for Fuel Exempt 
from Import Taz.* 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Perforation of Pulp for Paper Manu- 
facture No Longer Required.—Mechani- 
cal wood pulp and cellulose pulp in 
sheets, when their use for the manufac- 
ture of paper in Mexico is proved, need 
no longer be perforated to receive the 
benefits of the lower import duties— 
according to provisions of a Mexican 
decree, published and effective March 9, 
1942. Previously pulp for this purpose 
was required to be perforated at dis- 
tances not greater than 15 centimeters. 

[Mechanical wood pulp in sheets for the 
manufacture of paper is dutiable in Mexico 
at the rate of 0.80 peso per 100 gross kilo- 
grams, and cellulose pulp in sheets for the 
same purpose is dutiable at 1.00 peso per 100 
gross kilograms. ] 


Netherlands West 


Indies 


Economic Conditions 


Retail trade held up well in January, 
but merchants are experiencing some 
difficulty in obtaining certain types of 
goods. Import trade has slowed down 
somewhat because of uncertainty of de- 
liveries. Collections were reported good 
and credit adequate for well-established 
firms. 


Panama 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances in 1941.—Reve- 
nues and expenditures in 1941 were $17,- 
621,000 and $18,046,000, respectively. 
These figures do not include income or 
disbursements pertaining to the refund- 
ing operations of series B bonds. 

The chief items of revenue were im- 
port duties and consular fees, totaling 
$7,193,000; internal taxes, $4,493,000; 
charity taxes (including National Lot- 
tery) , $2,855,000; and other receipts, $3,- 
080,000. The expenditures included $3,- 
256,000 for Government and Justice; 
health and public works, $4,333,000; Edu- 
cation, $2,513,000; Treasury, $1,053,000; 
debt service, $4,104,000 ($2,664,000 for 
external and $1,440,000 for internal 
debt); and other items, $2,787,000. In- 
cidentally, the figure for expenditures in- 
cludes over $2,000,000, representing ac- 
crued interest paid on series A bonds. 

New Bonds.—To secure funds for the 
development of the agricultural pro- 
gram, the Government of Panama on 
March 1 made available to the public 
$500,000 worth of nontaxable 6 percent 
inversion and savings bonds. Interest 
will be paid quarterly on the bonds, which 
were issued in denominations of $10, $50, 
$100, $500, and $1,000 and are redeemable 
in 20 years from a fund created by a 
levy on the national income. 

Authorities believe, in view of the large 
amount of savings held by the banks, 
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that the bonds will have a ready sale 
among all classes of people, particularly 
in view of the attractive interest rate. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Social-Security-Fund Taz on 
Income From Advertising Revoked.—The 
tax of 5 percent imposed upon gross in- 
come derived from announcements or 
advertisements in newspapers, magazines, 
and other periodical publications, and of 
2% percent upon gross income deriving 
from announcements or advertisements 
used in radio-broadcasting programs, 
provided under the Social-Security Law 
of Panama (part C of article 18 of law 
23), has been revoked by decree No. 10, 
published December 26, 1941. The action 
was taken on request from Panamanian 
publishers and- broadcasting companies. 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—Continuing the 
trend of the last year, exchange condi- 
tions remained practically without 
change. Quotations on dollars as well as 
pounds sterling are unchanged. 

With reference to the supply of foreign 
bills, bankers report that in general over- 
the-counter transactions provide suffi- 
cient funds for meeting the current de- 
mand but that in case of any shortage 
the Central Reserve Bank readily supplies 
the required amount. 

Transactions in sterling represent a 
relatively small volume of business, since 
trade with the United Kingdom is ex- 
ceedingly reduced. According to the Cen- 
tral Reserve Bank, present outstandings, 
including debt services, total about £150,- 
000, and there seems to be a Sufficient 
amount of sterling exchange in sight to 
cover these payments. 

The same bank reports that the com- 
bined records of all banking institutions 
indicate a slightly decreasing volume of 
incoming foreign exchange, but this trend 
is accompanied by a similar decline in 
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demand. The latter represents largely 
the effects of the priorities system in the 
United States which has decreased the 
exportation of merchandise. 

The Central Reserve Bank’s special re- 
serve fund has remained at roughly the 
same position for several months. This 
is apart from the Export-Import Bank 
credit. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Flax Fiber: Basis for Levying Export 
Duty Established—When the selling 
price of Peruvian flazr fiber exceeds 28 
cents per pound (United States cur- 
rency) f. o. b. shipping port, an export 
duty of 10 percent on the excess over that 
amount is collected under provisions of a 
decree of December 31, 1941. However, 
exports of flax fiber during the year 1942 
will be exempted from another tax of 
10 percent already in effect, applying to 
exported commodities generally when the 
selling price exceeds by 25 percent the 
base price fixed for export-duty pur- 
poses. 

Liquid-Petroleum Products: Export 
Duty Modified.—Liquid-petroleum prod- 
ucts exported from Peru were made sub- 
ject to a duty of 33 percent of the current 
wholesale prices for these products in 
the midcontinental group of States of 
the United States, effective March 1, 
1942. The export duty on solid-petro- 
leum products remains unchanged at 
$1.705 per metric ton, payable in United 
States currency or in Peruvian soles at 
the rate of 6.50555 soles to the dollar. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Falsterbo Canal Nears Completion.— 
The Falsterbo Canal, cut through 
the southwestern isthmus of the Prov- 
ince of Skane—the so-called Falsterbo 
Isthmus—was ready for traffic on Jan- 
uary 1,1942. This canal, which connects 
the Oresund with the Baltic, will be of 
great importance to the sea-borne traffic 
to and from the Baltic during present 
war conditions, inasmuch as the German 
mine fields laid outside this isthmus and 
in the southern outlet of the Oresund 
prevent larger- vessels from passing in 
Swedish territorial waters, which are 
shallow. 

The Swedish Merchant Marine During 
1941.—Control by the belligerents of the 
Swedish merchant marine has made 
shipping an exceedingly complicated 
trade. The reduction of neutral coun- 
tries to a minority has gradually de- 
creased free merchant shipping. Lack 
of tonnage has resulted in increased 
freight rates. 

During 1941 the Swedish merchant 
marine lost heavily by war actions. 
From the outbreak of the war in Sep- 
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tember 1939 up to the end of 1941, 105 
vessels, totaling 265,000 gross tons, had 
been lost. Seamen to the number of 
765 (of whom 215 were foreigners) lost 
their lives during that period. The 
gross tonnage of these losses amounts 
to about 16 percent of the Swedish mer- 
chant marine as of September 1, 1939, 
which then totaled 1,619,000 gross tons. 
Corresponding figure for December 31, 
1941, was 1,482,000 gross tons. 

The net reduction thus amounts to 
137,000 gross tons. To offset in part the 
losses mentioned above, Sweden has, 
since the outbreak of the war, been 
suplied with new tonnage of about 
135,000 gross tons. This consists chiefly 
of large modern liners or tankers built 
at domestic yards. 

The Swedish shipbuilding industry had 
never before been so active as at the 
end of 1941—mainly as a result of large 
orders from the Swedish naval authori- 
ties as well as the Swedish shipowners’ 
desire to be well prepared with modern 
tonnage when peace conditions shall 
again permit free trading. 


Switzerland 


Economic Conditions 


The population of Switzerland is ap- 
proximately 4,250,000, against 4,066,000 
on December 1, 1930, according to the 
preliminary results of the December 1, 
1941, census, jnst made public. This is 
an increase since the last census of 
194,000, or about 18,000 a year. The 
figures are preliminary and subject to 
correction. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Insecticides, Fungicides: Qualitative 
Regulations Revised. —All substances for 
protecting crops and foodstuffs (includ- 
ing insecticides, fungicides, weed killers, 
and other items, whether imported or 
domestic, are subject to strict quality 
standards before their sale in Switzer- 
land is permitted—by terms of an ordi- 
nance of the Federal Department of 
Public Economy of December 18, 1941, 
published in the Recueil des Lois Fédér- 
ales of January 8, effective from Janu- 
ary 10, 1942. This ordinance supersedes 
various earlier regulations. 

Except as concerns Swiss products al- 
ready approved, all articles of the above 
kind, before sale is permitted, must pass 
Official biological and chemical tests and, 
in some instances, a field test. Samples 
submitted for examination must be ac- 
companied by the name and address of 
the manufacturer or agent, the com- 
mercial name of the product, a quantita- 
tive formula of the article, stating the 
properties of the ingredients according 
to Swiss regulations, the purpose of the 
article and its probable retail price, as 
well as the text of prospectuses which 
the maker desires to use. 

The ordinance also contains detailed 
regulations for the control of commerce 
in approved articles, and includes speci- 
fications as to marking requirements. 

Distribution of Cement Restricted.* 
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United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


After several years of war Britain is 
still struggling with the problem of the 
organization of its construction activity. 
A recent issue of the Building Industry 
Survey, a publication of the Building In- 
dustry National Council, complains of 
the divided departmental control exer- 
cised over the building industries—labor 
by one department, materials by another, 
while at least six departments are com- 
peting for the same simple products, 
buildings. This, it states, is not the fault 
of any one department but arises from 
lack of concerted national policy. 

To coordinate the construction activity 
of the Nation the Government took the 
drastic step of establishing a Ministry of 
Works and Buildings late in 1940. This 
ministry is responsible for normal public- 
works activities as well as for war con- 
struction, including ordnance plants. It 
is charged with evolving plans for post- 
war construction. 

Under its regulations no building can 
be carried on except by firms registered 
with it. It controls the movement of 
workers from job to job. A guaranteed 
weekly wage is paid. A mobile corps of 
construction workers has been organized 
to repair damaged buildings and air 
fields. A certain amount of standardiza- 
tion has been carried on by the Ministry 
of Works and Buildings. As an example, 
the number of sizes of building brick has 
been reduced from 17 to 2. While there 
is still much criticism of its operations, a 
recent appraisal by the industry stated 
that after a year of operations “the new 
ministry has done much to extricate the 
construction industry from the morass 
in which it was a year ago.” 

The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects in a recent report made a strong 
plea for the creation of a national build- 
ing code of broad general application 
throughout the country, to overcome the 
arbitrary variations between localities, 
and to simplify the present complexity of 
procedure. It also recommended the set- 
ting up of a National Building Board 
which would be an independent authority 
with members elected by the technical 
associations and the trades concerned, to 
be responsible to Parliament without 
being incorporated in the machinery of 
government administration. 

The Minister of Works and Buildings 
said: “At the present time no clear pic- 
ture exists of the many interests which 
are affected by, or affect, building and 
public-works construction—which is a 
serious handicap to any real attempt to 
formulate a comprehensive organization 
for the whole industry.” 


Exchange and Finance 


Clothing-Coupon Bdnking System.— 
Under the rationing-of-clothing scheme 
instituted June 1, 1941, coupons were 
issued to every individual for presenta- 
tion at time of purchase of any article 
of clothing. It is estimated that 3,000,- 
000,000 coupons pass yearly from con- 
sumers to shopkeepers, who send them in 
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turn to wholesalers, makers-up, and 
manufacturers. Because of this there is 
considerable room for error and fraud 


in the counting and checking of these . 


coupons three or four times. 

To eliminate this, the joint-stock banks 
have agreed to open bank accounts for 
clothing coupons. The retailers will de- 
posit the coupons in the banks, for which 
the latter will issue certified transfer 
orders. The retailer will be able to draw 
a “coupon-cheque” to any required 
amount whenever he needs it to order 
new stock, and the wholesaler will only 
receive these transfer papers on which 
he in turn will order stock. There will be 
no “overdraft” on these coupons. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Chemicals and Other Products: 
Exemption from Key-Industry Duty Con- 
tinued.—All articles (except hydroqui- 
none) at present exempt from the key- 
industry duty of 3343 percent ad valorem 
are to continue to be exempt until June 
30, 1942, under an order of the United 
Kingdom Treasury. 


Uruguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Operations in 1941—The 
Bank of the Republic in 1941 purchased 
$77,331,000 of exchange and sold $51,- 
530,000 of controlled exchange. The 
chief sources of exchange were: export 
of packing-house products, $33,210,000; 
export of greasy wool, $20,329,000, ex- 
ports of washed wool, $10,213,000; other 
exports, $10,022,000; nonexport exchange, 
$2,657,000. 

Of the exchange purchased, $68,728,000 
was controlled and $8,603,000 free. The 
Bank’s sales of controlled exchange con- 
sisted of $39,050,000 for imports; $3,031,- 
000 for public-service companies; $6,265,- 
000 for service of the public debt; and 


$3,184,000 for other purposes. Data re-- 


garding the sales of free exchange are 
not available. 

Uruguayan-U. S. transactions resulted 
in thd Bank’s purchasing $37,991,000 of 
exchange, of which $22,461,000 came 
from exports of greasy wool; $3,531,000 
from export of washed wool; $3,239,000 
from exports of canned foods; $2,237,000 
from exports of salt hides; $2,652,000 
from linseed exports; and other ex- 
change, $3,871,000. 

Of this exchange ($30,726,000 con- 
trolled and $7,265,000 free), $16,065,000 
was sold in the controlled market—$12,- 
910,000 for imports; $2,976,000 for public- 
debt service; and the remaining $179,000 
for other purposes. No data regarding 
the free-exchange sales are available. 

Export Trade Subsidy—The Uru- 
guayan Minister of Finance has provided 
a fund to increase the country’s export 
trade. It amounts to 3,000,000 pesos, or 
about $1,580,000. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fuel Oil: Quota Exempt From Import 
Surcharge During First Half of 1942.— 
A quota of 80,000 tons of fuel oil has been 
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fixed for the first half of 1942, as the 
amount of this product which is to be 
exempt from the import surcharge of 
0.0015 peso per kilogram, by terms of an 
Uruguayan resolution of December 19, 
1941, published in the Diario Oficial, 
Montevideo, December 30, 1941. 

The quota will be divided proportion- 
ately between the A. N.C. A. P. (National 
Administration of Combustibles, Alco- 
hol, and Portland Cement) and private 
companies, on the basis of their respec- 
tive sales in 1940. 


Venezuela 


Exchange and Finance 


“Cattle Dollar’ Suppressed.—An ex-. 


ecutive decree of March 4, 1942, amended 
existing exchange-control legislation by 
omitting cattle-export bills from the list 
of bills that might be sold to the Central 
Bank at special high rates. Now only 
coffee and cacao bills may receive this 
privilege; the rate applying to the for- 
mer is 4.60 bolivares per dollar and to 
the latter 4.30. 

Financing of Public Works.—An out- 
line of the general program that the 
Government has in mind for construc- 
tion of public works during the present 
administration appeared in the Venez- 
uelan press of February 1. The program 
is not a definite plan in the usual sense 
of the word, but rather an expression of 
the Government’s objectives along these 
lines. In presenting the outline the 
President pointed out that execution of 
the public works now contemplated is 
always subject to postponement or modi- 
fication, as circumstances may demand. 

The program calls for an investment of 
from 376,000,000 to 417,000,000 bolivares 
in the period 1942 to 1946. The cost 
would be covered in the following man- 
ner: 39 percent from ordinary budget 
revenues; 13 percent from self-liquidat- 
ing development contracts; 9 percent 
from State revenues in reserve; and 39 
percent from loans. 





Report of the Secretary of 
Commerce 
(Continued from p. 9) 


gating approximately $2,150,000 have 
been approved by the Loan Agency Man- 
agers, including 52 loans for the manu- 
facture of products essential in the war 
effort and 18 loans to other small business 
enterprises. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion directly and through Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation has arranged to assist 
authorized dealers, finance companies, 
and banks in the carrying and orderly 
marketing of approximately 125,000 


automobiles and light trucks shipped on 
.and after January 16, 1942, before the 


conversion of the automobile industry to 
war production, these cars having been 
frozen by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion until at least April 1, 1943. These 
cars may be disposed of only in accord- 
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ance with regulations promulgated by 
the Office of Price Administration. In 
this program Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has allocated approximately 
$121,000,000. 

Section 5d of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act, as amended, 
authorizes the Corporation, upon the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Commerce and 
the President, to make loans to foreign 
governments on the security of American 
obligations. Pursuant to this authority 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has authorized a loan of $425,000,000, of 
which $390,000,000 has been disbursed, to 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. The loan is se- 
cured by listed and unlisted securities of 
United States corporations (including 41 
United States insurance companies) and 
by the assignment of earnings of the 
United States branches of 41 British in- 
surance companies. This loan was made 
to provide the British with additional 
dollar exchange without necessitating 
the forced sale of their American securi- 
ties. The proceeds will be used by Great 
Britain to pay for war supplies purchased 
in this country and contracted for prior 
to the approval on March 11, 1941, of the 
Lend-Lease Act. Total collections on 
account of this loan to date aggregate 
$25,482,289, of which $1,377,446 repre- 
sents proceeds of the sale of collateral 
and $24,104,842 interest,} dividends, and 
other income from the sécurity. 

The construction of all defense plants 
and the acquisition of equipment, facili- 
ties, and machinery are undertaken at 
the request of the President, the War 
Production Board, the Army, the Navy, 
the Maritime Commission, or the Board ° 
of Economic Warfare. The larger de- 
fense loans made to manufacturers en- 
gaged in fulfilling Government contracts 
are made in cooperation with the War 
Production Board, and purchases of de- 
fense supplies and strategic and critical 
materials are made at the request of, 
or in cooperation with, the War Produc- 
tion Board. Obviously very substantial 
losses will result from these war and de- 
fense operations. 

No defense activity has been delayed 
by a lack of credit or financing by RFC 
and its agencies, and every request from 
War, Navy, OPM, SPAB, or WPB has 
been promptly met, all with the approval 
of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Sgd.) JrEssE H. JoNEs, 
Secretary of Commerce. 





Sugar is being used as a detonating 
agent for smokeless powder and as a 
finish for fabric-covered airplane wings, 
according to the U. S. Office of Price 
Administration. Every time a 16-inch 
gun is fired, it discharges the distilled 
produce of a fifth of an acre of sugar- 
cane, and a thousand field guns in an 
hour’s firing burn up as much sugar as 
could be refined from a field two-thirds 
of a mile square, the report states. 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


* AUSTRALIA—The Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment proposes to establish an Aus- 
tralian aeronautical-research committee 
to advise it on scientific and technical 
matters relating to the development of 
the aircraft industry, says the Indian 
press. 

In the aircraft-instrument workshop 
built at Essendon airdrome for Austra- 
lian National Airways, practically all of 
the repair work necessary for Australia, 
as well as considerable work for India 
and South Africa, will be carried out. 
In addition to the most modern facili- 
ties for the overhaul of thousands of 
aircraft instruments in a year, provision 
has been made for teaching squads of 
trainees, according to the Indian press. 


Automotive 
Products 


* British Gurana—On June 30, 1941, 
motor vehicles in use totaled 1,439 pas- 
‘senger cars, 307 trucks, 121 busses, and 
131 motorcycles. Most of the passenger 
cars and motorcycles were of British ori- 
gin, while United States-Canadian makes 
accounted for the majority of the trucks 
and busses. United States-Canadian 
makes numbered 361 passenger cars, 222 
trucks, 116 busses, and no motorcycles. 

During the last 6 months of 1941, 
registrations of new motor vehicles in- 
cluded 20 passenger cars, 118 trucks, and 
1 motorcycle, all of which were United 
States-Canadian makes with the excep- 
tion of 6 passenger cars and the 1 
motorcycle. 


* DomINIcaAN REPuBLIcC.—Arrivals of 
motor vehicles in 1941 included 239 pas- 
senger cars, 142 trucks, 24 busses, 3 
hearses and ambulances, and 11 motor- 
cycles, compared with 401 passenger 
cars, 209 trucks and busses, and 137 
motorcycles in 1940. Of 1941 imports, 
all were United States makes with the 
exception of one Renault passenger car 
which was imported in January 1941. 
In 1940, imports included 38 German 
passenger cars, 13 German trucks and 
busses, and 119 German and 8 other 
European motorcycles, all the other units 
being United States makes. 





Avenge 
Pearl Harbor! 








The following table lists imports dur- 
ing 1941 by months: 











Pas. a _ 
sen- an otor- 
1941 ger Trucks | Busses ambu- | cycles 
cars lances 
January____-- 40 19 |S eee Sere 3 
February - 31 14 i RARE RTE eRE 
Monn ......- 35 _ i eee > 
iS ees 29 22 ) See. (Oa ae 
eee 32 3 D ae 4 
aaa 14 17 _) EEA eee ee 
| EE 3 Pere? (SS. ee 
August_____.- 12 12 1 1 2 
September -- 8 7 Jy [SReRerse.. 1 
October -_-_-.- 5 fp Berane, (Eee 1 
November. -- 24 EE Ss CE ane 
December-_-- 6 |) SG eae eee 
Total__| 239 142 24 3 ll 




















* InNpD1a—Officials have decided that 
local manufacture of engines and chassis 
for the Indian Army would divert too 
much of the factors of production badly 
needed elsewhere, according to the 
Indian press. India has therefore con- 
tinued to import chassis parts while con- 
centrating on the manufacture of bodies. 
The scale of present output may be 
measured by the fact that a special train 
from only one of the main assembly 
plants leaves every 2 days loaded with 
completed chassis. One workshop alone 
is turning out 500 bodies a month; body 
production increased 250 percent in 6 
months; and many thousands of ve- 
hicles, of more than 50 different types, 
were delivered during the year 1941. 


By the latter part of 1940 the Tata 
Iron & Steel Co. had, after exhaustive 
experiment, developed an armor plate 
conforming to the exacting British ar- 
mor-plate specifications. It was then 
possible to consider manufacture of ar- 
mored fighting vehicles. Working on 
British designs, and in some respects ac- 
tually improving on them, designers and 
craftsmen of railway workshops in 1941 
produced the first Indian-built armored 
carriers for the Army. Generous sub- 
scriptions were received from the public 
for their purchase. Armored carriers 
built in India are already in service over- 
seas. Design has been modified and im- 
proved, and new types are appearing; 
production is increasing and will shortly 
be considerable. 


* Mexico.—Registrations of new motor 
vehicles in the Chihuahua consular dis- 
trict included 271 passenger cars and 
605 trucks and busses in 1941, compared 
with 275 and 269, respectively, in 1940. 
All of the units in both years were United 
States makes. 

New motor-vehicle registrations are 
available for only four districts of Mex- 
ico: Chihuahua consular district, State 
of Nuevo Leon, Federal District, and 
Guadalajara. A summary of the 1941 
figures by districts is given in the 
following table: 














Passenger cars Trucks 
District United United 
Total | States | Total} States 
makes makes 
Chihuahua consular 
Gistient.......<... _ 271 271 605 605 
Guadalajara__..-..--| 509 509 681 681 
Federal District of 
Mexico City. -...-- 6, 736 6, 724 | 2,179 2,177 
State of Nuevo Leon.| 782 322 322 














* Nicaracua—New motor-vehicle regis- 
trations during the first ‘11 months of 
1941 included 110 passenger cars, 55 
trucks and busses, and 18 motorcycles, 
compared with 64 passenger cars and 91 
trucks in the entire year 1940. 

Figures ‘by months for the 1941 period 
were as follows: 











1941 Passen- | Trucks 

ger cars |and busses 

First 6 months... ...............- 69 17 
SEEN IEE AEE. 8 1 
en were agai tc ® 10 3 
(Cl) eee ey 12 4 
Lol Me eee eee ee 3 26 
a ee 8 4 
| bo SEE eres ete 110 55 











All of the motor vehicles registered in 
January to November 1941 were United 
States makes with the exception of one 
passenger car and one motorcycle. Reg- 
istrations in 1940 represented United 
States makes only. 


* SwWEDEN.—Registered producer-gas 
motor vehicles in Sweden on November 
15, 1941, reached 72,327, compared with 
71,474 on November 1 and 68,872 on Oc- 
tober 1, says the British press. Of these, 
40 percent utilize wood fuels. Of the 
8,835 producer-gas motor vehicles regis- 
tered in Stockholm alone, only 31 percent 
use gas produced from wood. 


* UNION oF SoutH AFrRica.—Sale of new 
automobiles or chassis is now prohibited 
except under license. New automobile 
tires are strictly rationed. 

The tendency for the Union to buy 
more instead of fewer new passenger cars 
continues. The latest official statistics 
show that in October the Union pur- 
chased 1,955 new cars (all but 30 United 
States-Canadian), compared with, 1,874 
in September. In October 1940, the cor- 
responding figure was 1,596. 

This position is expected to alter 
shortly, as United States-Canadian sup- 
plies of cars and trucks will not be so 
freely available in the future as they 
were in the past. 


Beverages 


* CHILE—Despite Government control 
of beer sales, consumption of that prod- 
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uct has increased steadily during the last 
decade. As a consequence of the de- 
mand, quotas on the quantity of sales 
permitted are raised slightly each year. 
Recently the Government set up restric- 
tions against the practice of drawing 
on quotas of forthcoming periods. Pro- 
duction for the years 1930-39 is shown 
in the following table: 








Year Quantity 
Liters 
EE eee ee 244, 
a SR eee ae eae eS 37, 123, 000 
MR eee sci ONS rd oe 38, 700, 000 
| ERG MER ACS ne Saran aden y Seer 39, 180, 000 
oo ekeaet de eats Ce age UR ear id Sibi ected 44, 359, 000 
Pe sno a Seine eee 57, 790, 000 
We ieckuns ebinnco basi tense ee 62, 340, 000 
RE TEE, PEERED ae De eine Ae 69, 920, 000 
NOE. osha hc cu cue bhene Conta teeter 61, 909, 000 
RRES ca tee bead ete ke eee 67, 391, 000 








Chemicals 


* Brazit.—Chemical demand was active 
in 1941, particularly because of the effect 
of war conditions on the supply of 
imported products. Among the new 
chemical-consuming industries actually 
established or planned during the year 
were plants to produce airplane motors, 
plastics, glass, caustic soda, beverages, 
cement, aluminum, paper, cloth sacks, 
and textiles made from native fibers. A 
large precooling plant to refrigerate 
oranges to be built at Rio de Janeiro will 
require considerable quantities of chemi- 
cal refrigerants. 


* CHILE—Imports of potassium chlorate 
into Chile amounted to 133,600 kilograms 
in 1940, of which the United States sup- 
plied 60 percent, compared with 137,000 
kilograms in 1939, 64,500 kilograms in 
1938, and 87,400 in 1937. In 1937 and 
1938, Germany was the source for nearly 
all the imports, and in 1939 Finland and 
Sweden furnished most of the total. In 
Chile potassium chlorate is used chiefly 
in the manufacture of matches and, to 
a smaller degree, by the pharmaceutical 
industry in the preparation of antisep- 
tics, astringents, mouthwashes, and 
gargles. 


* Paracuay.—The need for insecticides 
in Paraguay is indicated by an advertise- 
ment in the local press seeking sources 
for lead arsenate, sulfur, sodium nitrate, 
potassium sulfate, and carbon bisulfide. 

In 1939, the United States shipped 
31,300 pounds ($5,600) of agricultural in- 
secticides to Paraguay, but in 1940 the 
total amounted to only 800 pounds ($65). 


* Peru.—Chief uses of coal-tar dyes in 
Peru are in the textile industry (nearly 90 
_ percent) followed by tanneries for the 
dyeing of leather, and for dyeing hats, 
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paper, buttons, and miscellaneous other 
products. 

Imports of coal-tar dyes into Peru 
have fluctuated considerably since 1937. 
In that year a total of 191,121 kilograms 
was imported, declining in 1938 to 171,947 
kilograms and in 1939 to 149,678. In the 
following year receipts expanded to 
244,093 kilograms, and to 194,458. kilo- 
grams for the first 9 months of 1941. 

Until 1939, Germany was the principal 
source for coal-tar dyes, with European 
countries other leading sources. The 
United States share in the trade ex- 
panded steadily from 4 percent in 1937 
to 37 percent in 1940. Other countries 
supplying in 1940 were Germany 27 per- 
cent, France 12.5 percent, Great Britain 
2 percent, Netherlands 2 percent, Italy 7 
percent, Japan 5 percent, and Switzer- 
land the remainder. 

Demand for imported oxalic acid in 
Peru has fluctuated considerably during 
the last few years from a high of 9,380 
kilograms in 1936 to a low of 4,185 in 1935. 
Germany was the main source for this 
acid until 1940. 

Oxalic acid is used in Peru chiefly in 
tanneries for bleaching leather and to a 
smaller extent for pharmaceutical pur- 
poses and in cleaning and dyeing shops. 


Imports of Oxalic Acid Into Peru 





United} Ger- United 


Year Total States | many 





Kilograms| Percent| Percent| Percent 
6, 064 5 83.7 


Ll) eS ees 5, 622 8 on 
ees 5, 393 28.6 68.8 0.6 
i 8, 745 75.0 12.7 12.3 
1941 (9 months) _-. 7, 300 (!) (4) (1) 

















1 Not available. 


* TuRKEY—The Turkish market for 
chemicals operated on a hand-to-mouth 
basis during the first 9 months of 1941, 


‘and, though this situation improved con- 


siderably during the last quarter of the 
year, supplies in certain lines were very 
short. , 

The United Kingdom was looked to as 
the chief source of supply, and Germany 
was, until toward the latter part of the 
year, an unimportant supplier of chemi- 
cals to the Turkish market. Some im- 
ports were effected from such nearby 
countries as Rumania and Palestine, but 
the loss of imports from Greece was a 
blow for certain lines. In general, how- 
ever, the situation had improved con- 
siderably by the year-end, principally 
because of the arrival of large quantities 
of heavy chemicals and pharmaceutical 
specialties from Germany. 

Prices in general were high. Under 
the Government’s scheme for price regu- 
lation the importer’s maximum profit is 
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fixed at 25 percent, and, inasmuch as 
the regulation provides that the 25 per- 
cent be levied on the landed cost of the 
merchandise, the importer’s profit is in 
direct proportion to the landed cost of 
the goods. In view of the constantly 
changing prices, delays in transportation, 
and other factors, few importers are 
— to quote fixed prices on merchan- 
se. 

Local industry, even those branches 
to some extent dependent upon imported 
chemical raw materials, showed increas- 
ing activity during the year. This is 
particularly true of the semigovernmental 
textile plants which achieved a much 
increased output to meet the situation 
created by the sharp drop in imported 
textiles. 


* UNITED Kincpom.—For many years the 
United Kingdom occupied an important 
position in the export trade in glues and 
gelatines. However, since the outbreak 
of war, demand for glues and gelatines 
manufactured in the United Kingdom is 
stronger than ever, as supplementary 
supplies are now unobtainable from the 
Axis-controlled glue- and gelatine-mak- 
ing countries. The British producers 
find themselves in a position of being 
unable to supply the demand from over- 
seas and are obliged to concentrate en- 
tirely on the home market. 

Glues and gelatines are essential prod- 
ucts in the manufacture of materials for 
war, and domestic requirements must 
have prior consideration despite the de- 
sire of manufacturers fully to maintain 
their old standing connections with over- 
sea buyers. To conserve supplies for es- 
sential home requirements, the United 
Kingdom glue and gelatin industry itself 
feels that exports must be temporarily 
restricted. The Government has decided 
that for the time being export licenses 
will be granted only for glues and gela- 
tines that are essential to the war effort 
abroad. 

A glue and gelatine export group was 
formed more than a year ago to consider 
all aspects of the export trade, to advise 
the Government and to make recom- 
mendations, all with the aim of dealing 
with the position in such a way that ex- 
port trade might receive the maximum 
help available. 

British glue manufacturers were able 
to maintain exports of their products at 
a substantial level in 1941, though prob- 
ably not quite at the height of the im- 
mediate pre-war years. While the pres- 
ent position is somewhat uncertain, it is 
probable that the allocation for 1942 will 
be considerably reduced. 


* Urucuay.—Prices for alcohol for heat- 
ing, industrial, and similar purposes in 
Uruguay was increased in February 1942, 
at the request of the Administracién 


(2) TIME IS SHORT Gd 
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Nacional de Combustibles, Alcohol y Port- 
land, a Government establishment. The 
request for increased prices was based 
upon the rising cost of production and 
difficulties of obtaining tin plate for con- 
tainers. The price of alcohol in glass 
demijohns, easily manufactured in Uru- 
guay, was below that sold in tin cylinders 


or drums. 
Coal 


* IRELAND (ErrRE).—Under normal con- 
ditions December coal imports into Ire- 
land amount to 200,000 tons. In Decem- 
ber 1941 only 85,000 tons were imported 
and the quality was low-grade. Ample 
supplies of peat are available, and its pro- 
duction is being increased, according to 
the Minister for Supplies. Stocks of peat 
held by Fuel Importers (Eire), Limited 
(a semiofficial organization for purchase 
and distribution of fuel), are said to be 
constantly growing. Consumers, how- 
ever, are not taking the full ration of peat 
allotted to them, possibly because of hold- 
ings of old stocks of fuel. 

The Government has assisted several 
of the principal utilities in Ireland by 
making coal supplies available from its 
reserve, thereby greatly reducing reserves, 
which have not been replenished. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa 


* Brazit.—Exports of coffee during Jan- 
uary 1942 are shown in the following 
table: 








Destination vide 

Union of South Africa __- : 5, 950 
Canada .__ a ; 250 
United States : 932, 475 
Argentina_____ : 10, 550 
Uruguay-_- : 1, 700 
Spain.____- 20 
Iceland ____-- : = APES a 1, 450 
Sweden __- : : seeiopesen 12, 419 
Switzerland __._- ee eee! 1, 750 
Ship’s stores ___- ohne le esate nie oka 

Ee ne ne ee ee 966, 584 








Local observers continue to estimate 
the 1942-43 coffee crop of Sao Paulo at 
about 7,000,000 bags. Official estimates 
not yet available. 

According to official figures furnished 
by the Departamento Nacional do Café, 
238,312 bags of coffee were eliminated 
between December 15 and December 30, 
1941, bringing eliminations to a total of 
74,491,686 bags. 


Stocks of Coffee in Brazil 








Date | Santos | Rio Victoria 
| | 
| Bags of 60 | Bags of 60 | Bags of 60 
| kilograms | kilograms | kilograms 
Jan. 31, 1942.____- 1, 379, 146 333, 116 160, 563 
Dec. 31, 1941_____- 1, 357, 459 343, 110 184, 293 
Jan. 31, 1941_____- 1, 921, 141 | 551, 142 99, 967 
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Brazilian Exports of Coffee 











Date Santos Rio Victoria 
Bags of | Bags of | Bags of 
60 k:lo- 60 k lo- 60 k lo- 
’ grams grams grams 
Jan. 1-31, 2042_ ........- 676, 926 154, 515 38, 350 
Dec. 1-31, 1941__..------ 690,070 | 134, 428 70, 425 
July 1, 1941 to Jan. 31, 
_ Sree 3, 525,123 | 867,920 282, 535 
July 1, 1940 to Jan. 31, 
__ ER SEE se 4, 987, 798 |1, 200, 430 331, 325 











* DomInicaN REPUBLIC.—No Significant 
changes or trends have developed in the 
cacao industry since the beginning of 
1942, because the New York price has 
been stabilized and the present cacao 
harvest is coming in slowly. 

The mid-winter crop, estimated at 
more than 6,000,000 kilograms, is ex- 
pected to be completely harvested by the 
middle of March 1942. Merchants say 
that it is too early to estimate the pos- 
sible quantity of cacao that may be pro- 
duced from the main crop, harvest of 
which is expected to begin in May. It 
appears likely, however, that at least 12,- 
000,000 kilograms will be forthcoming, 
and if weather conditions are favorable 
a 25 percent greater yield is possible. 


* Ecuapor.—The 1941 coffee crop 
amounted to 230,000 quintais (of 
101.4 pounds each), against 300,000 in 
1940. The decline in production was ac- 
credited to the occupation of El Oro 
Province by Peru as well as the exceed- 
ingly poor coffee crop harvested in the 
ordinarily large coffee-producing Prov- 
ince of Los Rios. 

Ecuador completed its 1940-41 coffee 
quota year for the United States by the 
middle of August 1941. Total coffee ex- 
ports in 1941 amounted to 255,436 quin- 
tals, compared with 285,809 quintals in 
1940. Except for 6,000 quintals which 
went to Chile and Bolivia, all exports in 
1941 went to the United States. 


Weather conditions in 1942 have been’ 


favorable, and it is expected that the 
country will be able to fill its coffee quota 
for the present year. 

Despite the occupation of the Province 
of El Oro by Peru, receipts of cacao at 
Guayaquil during 1941 were greater than 
those of the preceding year. Production 
in 1940 amounted to 233,281 quintals (of 
101.4 pounds each) compared with 277,- 
725 quintals in 1941. 

Exports in 1941 amounted to 306,059 
quintals, or 28,333 more than in 1940. 
Exports actually exceeded production, 
because Stocks carried over from the 
preceding year were exported in 1941. 


Exports of Cacao From Ecuador in 1941 














Destination Kilograms 

United States__-- 13, 577, 866 
cia 212, 704 
| RE Ree 7 134, 090 
Argentina.______--- 103, 454 
i 3S ee ee 28, 152 
| Sanaa Se eee ,acndencee 22, 448 

Total..... | 14,078,714 





In 1940 exports amounted to 10,879,376 
kilograms, of which the United States 
took 85.5 percent. In 1939 the United 
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States took 49 percent of the total and 
in 1938 23 percent. 


* GUATEMALA.—Coffee continued active 
in February, with prices firm and de- 
mand well sustained. It is estimated 
that 80 to 85 percent of the quota portion 
of the current crop has already been 
contracted for. The current 1941-42 
crop is now virtually all picked, with the 
exception of a few high-altitude dis- 
tricts of minor importance. The export- 
able surplus is still unofficially estimated 
at 850,000 quintals (of 101.4 pounds 
each). 

Announcement of the increase in Gua- 
temala’s current quota for export to the 
United States from 593,556 to 609,461 
bags (of 60 kilograms each) has been 
received with satisfaction. 

The following table shows the exports 
of coffee, by countries of destination, 
during the periods corresponding to Feb- 
ruary 1942, January 1942, and February 
1941: 




















4 weeks | 4 weeks | 4 weeks 
Destination px hey yong ag 7e 

1942 1942 | 1941” 

Bags of | Bags of | Bags of 

60 kilo- | 60 kilo- | 60 kilo- 

: grams grams grums 
United States__....__-. 99, 487 39, 505 152, 100 
ee 2, 057 2, 732 1, 136 
Switzerland ___________- 183 ieee Viecsecteny: 
Argentana..............- 115 _, » are 
British Honduras._____- 38 3) eee 
i) | SE Se ee eeeiok, Cee metots 139 
Men cokass 101, 880 43, 603 153, 375 





Total exports of coffee during the 
elapsed portion of the 1941-42 quota year 
beginning October 1, 1941, and ending 
February 26, 1942, as reported by the 
Guatemalan Central Coffee Office, have 
been as follows: 











Destination ee 

United States____ 226, 491 
RII ke dc Le Soe 27, 053 
io: Ee RE eee ian ee 3, 440 
ME 5 ene Loosen heaeee 986 
J “hy a Sa a een eee 499 
Puuppine 1eends... ..... ........-.....- 462 
SpE et Ta Nk nde 319 
Co ES eee 253 
Staten Island Foreign Trade Zone -_-___- 2, 864 

ME dss sien are’ anda te oii ax ee 262, 367 








* IRELAND (EIRE).—The tea ration for 
January was reduced to one-half ounce 
weekly per person, owing to delays in tea 
arrivals from India. The future of tea 
stocks is highly uncertain, and the ration 
in the months ahead may have to be 
changed from time to time. 


Dairy Products 


* ARGENTINA.—Increased trade between 
the United States and Argentina resulted 
in a marked expansion of Argentina’s 
dairy exports in 1941, according to the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Argentina’s exports in 1941 for the 
three leading dairy products—cheese, 
butter, and casein—increased about 50 
percent. In 1941, the United States took 


85 percent of the casein exports. The 
United Kingdom took 6 percent of the 
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cheese, 68 percent of the butter, and 23 
percent of the casein. 

Argentina’s production of dairy prod- 
ucts also rose sharply. In estimated in- 
creases of specified dairy products, the 
Department of Agriculture reported, 
cheese headed the list with more than a 
40 percent gain over the preceding year. 
Butter production also increased about 
15 percent and casein approximately 20 
percent. 


With Nazi-occupied Denmark and the 
Netherlands cut off as supply sources of 
dairy products, the United Kingdom has 
turned to the Argentine Republic for in- 
creasing amounts of dairy products, th 
Agriculture Department said. . 


* BraziL.—Dairying may soon become a 
factor of considerable importance in the 
national economy of Brazil, according to 
reports received by the Office of Foreign 
Relations, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


At the present time, butter production 
in Brazil totals 95,000,000 pounds an- 
nually, approximately 50 percent of it 
coming from the State of Minas Gerais, 
the leading dairy region of the country. 
Cheese production now averages about 
93,000,000 pounds annually, with Minas 
Gerais furnishing more than 60 percent 
of the total. 


Fish and Products 


* ARGENTINA—Per capita consumption 
of fish in Argentina is exceptionally 
small, mainly because of the low price 
and the plentiful supply of meat. The 
local sea-fishing industry is still of minor 
importance despite the existence of good 
fishing grounds. 

Production of fresh-water fish for 
human consumption increased from 
12,500,000 in 1920 to 42,000,000 pounds in 
1939. In the latter year an additional 
production of 32,000,000 pounds of “sa- 
balos” (from which an industrial oil is 
extracted) was reported. Production of 
salt-water fish increased from 36,000,000 
pounds in 1920 to 76,000,000 pounds in 
1938. 

The domestic supply of fish is supple- 
mented in the Argentine markets by im- 
ports of certain varieties not produced 
locally. 


Imports of Fish Into Argentina 

















Variety 1939 1940 

Herring: Pounds Pounds 

Smoked. 65, 046 17, 160 

SARS ee eee 1, 500, 857 547, 901 

Preserved ___- = 2, 645 1, 900 
Codfish: 

Whole 10, 333, 401 5, 419, 630 

2, re Race wre 492, 067 180, 081 
Shrimps, dry.__.-.__-- a 2 ear aes 
OOP ae cwe.-- 2 3, 527 1, 648 
Lobster, live. .__._-- ae 43, 210 32, 547 
Oysters: 

Preserved .____- 245, 592 705, 437 

ee BC ee APES: 37, 478 68, 193 
Anchovy paste...___..._....- 2, 205 726 
Fish: 

__. SSS eee 1, 378, 977 1, 647, 785 

eee ee ee 456, 352 339, 722 

In brine 31, 746 244, 356 
Stockfish_____. ve eae 221, 783 91, 861 
Sardines in oil. ....--| 3,336, 000 4, 695, 913 

5 | eee ora 18, 212,429 | 13, 994, 860 
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* St. PIERRE AND MIQuELON.—Fishing is 
of considerable importance to the islands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon. After being 
caught from dories the fish are dried 
ashore. No trawlers called in 1941. 


Fish Catch of St. Pierre and Miquelon — 








Quintals of 
Year kilograms 
eben pe aaa eels ak (athena Apne mete op ee mpeg 19, 990 
| ERS Sa Rr en eee oo es Pe 17, 462 
I rath a a bia Cd ose De Cae 22, 115 
i ose! win iin nphsiln An ek wacketebets 14, 890 
| pe caps Ripe a eo Sea Sle SR CRI ZTE Ae 13, 808 








The small catch last year is attributed 
to smaller runs along the coast, the 
scarcity of squid for bait, and rough 
weather. 

Exports of dried cod and haddock de- 
clined from 1,830,124 kilograms in 1939 
to 1,196,341 in 1940 and 251,350 in 1941. 
Dried fish have been exported only to 
Martinique and Guadeloupe. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


* CuBA.—Favorable weather has accom- 
panied the growing season for pineapples, 
and present estimates indicate that the 
crop will at least equal that of last year, 
when 994,738 crates were exported to the 
United States (October 1940 to Novem- 
ber 1941) , compared with 1,046,173 crates 
during the preceding crop year. 

As usual the commercial crop this year 
is expected to mature in early April, with 
exports reaching the peak during the 
second week of that month. 
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While approximately 1,200,000 crates 
are expected to be available for export, it 
is now anticipated that not more than 
650,000 to 700,000 crates actually will be 
shipped. In some quarters it is expected 
that the probable scarcity of shipping 
facilities may serve to reduce exports of 
pineapples in a fresh state, but it is also 
the belief that canned pineapples may 
find a more profitable market in the 
United States than the perishable fresh 
fruit. The Cuban pack of canned pine- 
apple in 1941 has been estimated at 
315,000 cases, in addition to a small pack 
of juice in 5-gallon cans. 

While Canadian canneries have indi- 

cated the usual interest in obtaining 
about 100 carloads of bulk pineapples, it 
is understood that transportation facili- 
ties may not warrant exports of that 
nature this year. 
* MeExico.—The vegetable growers in 
Mexico’s northwestern areas have asked 
the Government to speed up negotiations 
with the United States for a commercial 
pact. The growers are seeking better 
facilities for export to the United States. 
* Nicaracua.—Bananas available for ex- 
port to the United States during 1942 are 
estimated at 250,000 stems from Puerto 
Cabezas and 270,000 stems from Blue- 
fields. Bluefields estimate was based on 
existing monthly steamship service at 
that port. With biweekly service, Blue- 
fields exports would be 432,000 stems. 


Grain and Products 


* ARGENTINA—Discussing reserves of 
wheat—vital to the food requirements of 
war—the Department of Agriculture dis- 
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closes that combined carry-overs of the 
grain in Argentina, the United States, 
Canada, and Australia are 5 percent 
above 1940 totals. These wheat sur- 
pluses, the Department says, give the 
United Nations and the Americas a dis- 
tinct advantage over the Axis in that 
important commodity. 


* Brazit.—Wheat production in Rio 
Grande do Sul is officially estimated at 
180,000 metric tons for the current 
year—which, if attained, will be 8,000 
tons more than the output in 1941, and 
nearly sufficient for local requirements. 
As a cereal crop wheat is third in the 
State, being exceeded by corn and rice. 


* British Guiana.—tThe rice crop is ex- 
pected to be slightly below average. 
However, it was recently announced that 
steps have been taken to supply Trinidad 
with its total rice requirements amount- 
ing to nearly 21,000 tons during 1942, 
in addition to exporting 3,500 tons to 
Barbados. 


* CHILE.—Barley production in 1942 is 
estimated at 68,849 metric quintals, com- 
pared with 75,009 quintals during the 
preceding year. Output has declined 
steadily in recent years. 


Barley Production in Chile 











Year Production 

Metric tons 

_ sae iGickoobheaeeee 96, 613 
a a a oh ena 163, 112 
_ , ee peeG See eo ES 108, 942 
1940____- ber ecke Scttecteaeet etree 73, 175 
i a ee ke ee ee 75, 009 
1942 (official estimate) __-- 68, 849 





It is estimated that approximately 49 
percent, or 33.736 metric tons, of the 
present crop will be composed of malting 
barley types. 

In the past 2 years Chilean barley 
growers have made a distinct shift from 
forage to malting barley types because 
of the loss of markets for feedstuffs. In 
1937, for example, 69 percent of the 
acreage planted to barley was seeded to 
forage barley. In 1941, a decided shift 
took place with only 57 percent of the 
acreage seeded to forage barley and 43 
percent seeded to malting barley. 


Types of Barley Produced in Chile 














; Forage | Malting 
Year barley | barley 
Metric tons | Metric tons 
1937_ 60, 554.8 058. 5 
a See 104, 022. 4 59, 089. 5 
ee eee 68, 428.0 40, 514.3 
RS eee 47,001. 4 26, 163. 4 
_ ieee eee 39, 425. 8 35, 583. 5 
eee 35, 113.3 33, 736. 3 
In general, malting barley exports 


have been fairly well maintained, and 
the markets in the Western Hemisphere 
countries have taken larger quantities. 
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Exports of Malting Barley From Chile 








Destination 1940 1941 
Metrictons | Metric tons 

eT 458.1 281.9 
ESSE 2, 088. 1 3, 090. 2 
ss ee 2, 595. 7 2, 543. 1 
CO SEED EDS: CM Re sceaa 
| eee 367.3 367. 2 
ea oe a 1, 562.3 1, 516.0 
United NEO 720.0 

Other countries ---__--_.-- gf ee ee 











* Ecuapor.—The 1941 rice crop was one 
of the largest in Ecuadoran history and 
is estimated to have amounted to 1,230,- 
340 quintals, compared with 880,000 in 
1940. Domestic consumption in 1941 was 
estimated at 633,595 quintals. Exports 
during 1941 amounted to 452,395 quin- 
tals. Chief markets for Ecuadoran rice 
are Venezuela, Cuba, Panama, Costa 
Rica, and Bolivia. 

Production, consumption, and surplus 
figures are estimated as follows: 


Quintals of 

101.4 pounds 

co ge | | a ee 1, 230, 339 

Consumption and exports, 1941___ 1,085, 990 

I EA ALO LCE  RE TOT 144, 349 
Carry-over stocks on ‘January 1, 

PE scene anonu eee eas 246, 501 

Available for export, 1942__._____ 390; 850 


Prospects for the 1942 crop are excel- 
lent. Weather conditions have been 
good, and the area planted has been 
considerably increased owing to the good 
reception of Ecuadoran rice in foreign 
markets and the relatively good prices 
received. It is said that some former 
cotton-growing areas are now being sown 
in rice. 


* IRELAND (EIRE) —To induce farmers to 
intensify the cultivation of wheat, the 
Government has guaranteed the profit- 
able rate of 45s. per barrel for high-grade 
wheat delivered to the granaries in 1942. 
Preliminary estimates of the current- 
year yield based on the area planted to 
winter wheat (and other estimates) show 
that the crop will not produce the quan- 
tities anticipated. 

Although the annual cereal yield has 
been increased almost tenfold during the 
past decade by increased plantings, it is 
still not sufficient to meet local require- 
ments. 

Since February 1941, the making of 
bread from white flour has been pro- 
hibited. An order, which became effec- 
tive in April 1941 and which is still in 
force, requires that bakeries may op- 
erate only under license, and that wheat 
flour of 95 percent extraction may be 
used only for the manufacture of bread. 


Meats and Products 


* CanapA— British demands for bacon 
have forced the Canadian Government 
to limit the consumption of pork prod- 
ucts to those which do not qualify for the 
British market. Because of this develop- 
ment and better Canadian purchasing 
power due to industrial improvement, the 
consumption of beef has greatly in- 
creased. The increase in inspected 
killings of cattle during the last half of 
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1941, when pork consumption was first 
curtailed, amounted to 3,521 weekly, 
compared with weekly increases of 912 
during the first half of the year. 


Spices 


* Inp1a—The pepper crop of the 1941- 
42 season is expected to reach 21,750 long 
tons, consisting of 11,000 tons in the 
Tellicherry area and 10,750 in the 
Alleppey area, according to the latest 
trade estimates. The new crop has 
already begun to arrive in the market. 

During the last quarter of 1941 the 
market opened at 18 rupees ($5.40) per 
hundredweight, f. o. b., dropped to 16 
($4.80) early in November, rose to 19 
($5.70) during the first week of Decem- 
ber, and closed the year weak at 18 
rupees ($5.40). The rise in December 
was due to heavy demand from Bombay 
for the Persian Gulf. Later declines 
resulted from war developments in the 
Far East. 

According to the trade, the improved 
export activity evidenced in the third 
quarter continued. Domestic consump- 
tion was normal. 

Stocks in producing centers at the be- 
ginning of January were estimated at 
4,375 long tons (Alleppey 2,500 tons and 
Tellicherry 1,875). Reliable trade esti- 
mates show 3,000 to 3,500 long tons of 
pepper stocked in markets other than 
producing centers, chiefly at Bombay 
and Calcutta. 


Sugars and Products 


* British East AFrica.—Exports of 
sugar from Kenya and Uganda combined 
amounted to 18,615.8 tons in 1940-41 and 
imports to 15.6 tons. Exports from 
Tanganyika in 1940 were as follows: 
Refined sugar, 52,460 tons; unrefined, 
45,064 tons; and “jaggery,” 164 tons. 
Imports consisted of 70,789 tons of re- 
fined sugar, 7,606 tons of “jaggery,” and 
284 tons of other sugar. 


Sugar Data for British East Africa 

















Year beginning Sep- 
tember 1— 
Item 
1940 1941 
Estimated 
Kenya: Tons tone 
"Feetustion ee eee: 13, 231.3 19, 500 
Stocks for export ei ofan Ae 35 
Consumption (est.)- - MGA BORIS Foc 
Uganda: 
Production_- ...-.-|48, 202 55, 000 
Stocks (Sept.1).........----|..-------- 1, 571 
Consumption ..............- [eee “Godeuccswox ce 
Tanganyika: 
Production— 
ce CO ee ee 5, 989 6, 000 
RLS ooo ee oe 1, 861 2,000 
Stocks, i eee eee Pdoctinde 531 





* British West Inpies.—Antigua pro- 
duced 17,584 long tons of sugar during 
the year ended August 1941, and during 
the current crop year output will reach 
26,000 tons, according to estimates. 

In 1940-41 exports amounted to 15,692 
tons, and 1,892 tons were reserved for 
local consumption. Stocks at the begin- 
ning of September 1940 amounted to 
1,112 long tons. 
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Small quantities of special grades of 
sugar are imported. In 1940-41, 6 tons 
of refined and 160 tons of unrefined 
sugar were imported. 


* Dominican REPUBLIC.—Sugar interests 
are looking forward to a profitable year, 
following a period of unsettled opera- 
tions. 

Present prospects indicate that 1941 
values may be nearly tripled in 1942, 
since the world price for raw sugar is 
now being quoted at $2.64 per 100 pounds 
f. o. b. Dominican ports, and it is under- 
stood that a great part of the 1942 pro- 
duction has already been contracted for 
at that price. Because of this, sugar pro- 
ducers are striving in every way to pro- 
duce as much as possible during 1942. 

Inasmuch as it now appears that the 
sale of raw sugar will be more profitable 
than the sale of an equivalent amount 
of high-test molasses, it is believed that 
very little of this type of molasses will 
be produced. As a result, producers esti- 
mate that production of sugar will reach 
a figure close to 500,000 metric tons dur- 
ing the present international sugar 
year—September 30, 1941, to August 31, 
1942—compared with the actual produc- 
tion of 399,957.26 metric tons produced 
during the September 30, 1940, to Au- 
gust 31, 1941, sugar year. 

Production and exports of molasses 
reached an almost unprecedented vol- 
ume during 1941, as a total of 215,179 
metric tons valued at $1,272,283 were ex- 
ported. This was an increase of 87,017 
metric tons and $725,287 over molasses 
export totals for 1940. 

The greater part of this unusually large 
volume for 1941 was due to the conver- 
sion to high-test molasses of sugarcane 
capable of producing approximately 60,- 
000 metric tons of raw sugar. As a con- 
sequence, molasses exports increased 66 
pervent in volume over 1940, at the 
expense of sugar production. 

‘Total refined-sugar exports for 1941 
amounted to 3,190 metric tons valued at 
$134,894—a decrease of 1,048 tons and 
$63,575 from 1940. The average declared 
export value per 100 pounds f. o. b. for 
bo was $1.77, compared with $2.13 in 

940. 


Dominican Raw-Sugar Exports in 1941 











Month Metric tons| Value 

MNEs Oi Unda cae cashe ace 11, 440 $211, 339 
DONO nS oes cenudsn sex Soe 6, 058 99, 182 
Soe iete" 8, 871 139, 203 
pO Sr eee 13, 381 220, 888 
eee pdt La Aad ee 100, 692 1, 654, 940 
a RT RS 81, 220 1, 353, 958 
See eee Bee PERE 75, 543 1, 354, 010 
I a ee he 12, 183 256, 388 
SepveMIper. .......-....-.... = 22, 232 426, 720 
i. ee ee ae 36, 120 1, 355, 848 
Li See 18, 522 750, 518 
DOCMNDET.............=....-, 163 6, 735 
PNR Sh oe toe eee 386, 385 7, 829, 729 











* MeExico.—Yucatan chicle producers 
were especially active last year, with an 
aggregate output estimated at 10,000,000 
pounds. 


* MozaMBique.—Sugar production in the 
State-Administered Area was estimated 
at 34,367 metric tons in 1941, according to 
official estimates. Data are not yet 
available for the Chartered Area, but in 
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1940 the output in that region was esti- 
mated at 37,814 tons. 

Consumption of sugar during 1940 was 
estimated at 7,460 tons, compared with 
6,836 in 1939. 

During 1940, Mozambique imported 
13,743 kilograms of sugar compared with 
15,525 in 1939. Total exports of sugar 
during 1940 amounted to 48,147,096 kilo- 
grams, against 53,308,004 in 1939. 


Furs 


* Spain.—Exports of rabbit skins from 
the Barcelona consular district to the 
United States during 1941 amounted to 
781,784 pounds, valued at $283,968. 


Lumber and 
Products 


* CanaDa.—To conserve the limited areas 
of woodland in Norfolk, Ontario, the On- 
tario Government has been requested to 
pass legislation concerning control over 
the cutting of trees. 

* NiGcERIA—Door, window, and similar 
secondary wood manufactures have not 
been developed to any extent. These in- 
dustries will probably expand in line with 
the development of the lumber industry. 

Local manufacture of box shooks has 
increased considerably because of the 
cutting off of imports. Permanence of 
the industry will probably depend on 
development of sawmilling. 

Credsoted mill-sawn shingles are used 
in Nigeria though not on a large scale. 
As the sawmill industry develops, quan- 
tity production will probably expand. 
No substantial progress has yet been 
made with the hand-riven shingle. 

There is little local demand for piliag. 


. Piles of Ekki (Lophira alata) and Strom- 


bosia pustulata are commonly used. 
Tests are being made of several hard- 
woods for harbor piling. 

Poles are in large demand for house- 
building. Some progress has been made 
in their use for telephone and power-line 
standards. Research is in progress con- 
cerning effective preservative treatment. 

Plywood is not at present manufac- 
tured in Nigeria. Such an industry has 
been considered, with the view to sup- 
plying the local market, and some re- 
search along this line has been in prog- 
ress. Nigeria has no extensive softwood 
(coniferous) stands but many of the 
hardwoods are soft in texture and prob- 
ably suitable for plywood manufacture. 
* SwWEDEN—Negotiations concerning 
Swedish-German lumber prices were re- 
sumed in Berlin the latter part of Feb- 
ruary. The meeting adjourned, how- 
ever, without an agreement being 
reached. 


Machinery Other 
Than Electrical 


* Panama—tThe Ministry of Agriculture 
and Commerce announces that more 
than $100,000 of agricultural machinery 
will arrive from the United States soon. 
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The equipment will be used to develop 
the country’s agriculture and thus re- 
lease for the war effort shipping now 
used to import foodstuffs. 


Medicinals 


* New ZEALAND.—With a view to intro- 
ducing economies, the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment brought the agar-manufactur- 
ing industry under license control in 
December of last year. 

Agar is used locally as a culture media, 
in medicine, and by the meat and fish 
canning industries. In the past, some 10 
tons per annum have been imported from 
Japan. 

Persons supplied with proper equip- 
ment are being encouraged to enter the 
business. Ample supplies of seaweed, 
from which agar can be produced, are 
said to be available along North Island 
coasts. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


Chemists are making it possible for 
United States industry to turn to South 
American flaxseed and castor beans for 
Oils in place of tung oil, which was for- 
merly imported in large quantities from 
the Far East. 

The substitution starts in the great 
pine lands in the Southern States of the 
United States. From the resinous liq- 
uids of the pine stumps, research chem- 
ists have learned to extract materials for 
synthetic gums. These synthetic gums 
enable producers to use slow-drying oils, 
like linseed oil and castor oil, in place of 
tung oil. A larger market is thus created 
for South American flaxseed and castor 
beans. 

Larger imports from South America 
partly accounted for record consumption 
of flaxseed in the United States, esti- 
mated at 45,000,000 bushels for the 
1941-42 season. Most of the United 
States supply of flaxseed comes from 
Argentina. 

Castor bean imports from Brazil last 
year rose to about 175,000 tons, from 
106,000 in 1940 and 73,000 in 1939. The 
increased demand, plus end-of-season 
scarcity of offerings, recently drove the 
price of castor beans in New York to 
about $90 a ton, compared with about 
$52 a year ago. 


* Peru.—Cottonseed exports in the first 
11 months of 1941, amounting to only 
9,404 metric tons, continued the decline 
shown for several years in Peruvian ship- 
ments of this commodity. In the first 
11 months of 1940 exports amounted to 
25,126 tons and in the 1939 period to 
26,293 tons. 

On the other hand, exports of cotton- 
seed meal increased to 18,745 tons from 
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2,034 in the 1940 period and only 5 tons 
in 1939. A declining trade was also noted 
in cottonseed cake, exports amounting to 
2,275 tons, compared with 17,875 in the 
11 months of 1940 and 37,844 in the same 
period of 1939. 


* Mexico.—Shark fishing was active in 
January 1942, with exports of products 
(including livers) to the United States 
well above average in value. 


* Urucuay.—The February 1942 forecast 
for Uruguay’s current linseed crop is 
approximately 80,000 metric tons, from 
150,000 hectares, compared with the 1941 
official production of 75,000 tons from 
171 hectares, and 130,000 tons from 230,- 
000 hectares in 1940. Although the new 
crop was expected to be completely har- 
vested by mid-March, official data will 
not be available for some time. Quality 
has been uniform and superior to the 
usual production, as a result of favorable 
weather and more carefully selected seed 
stock. 


There has been a progressive decrease 
in Uruguay’s linseed area during recent 
years, mainly because of the mounting 
prices paid for wheat. 


In addition to Uruguay’s estimated 
linseed consumption of 5,000 metric tons 
annually, 10,000 tons are used each year 
for seeding. 

While all 1941 linseed exports went to 
the United States (67,849 metric tons) 
and Brazil (10,222 tons), it is expected 
that a number of Central American 
countries, and possibly Cuba and Venez- 
uela, will be markets in 1942. One bid 
for linseed has been obtained from the 
Soviet Union. 

Uruguay stocks of linseed before the 
1942 harvest were negligible. Of the new 
crop, 20,000 metric tons will be reserved 
for domestic consumption and _ seed, 
leaving approximately 60,000 tons for 
export, according to latest estimates. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


* ARGENTINA.—Argentine petroleum data 
indicate a constantly expanding produc- 
tion in that country during the past 12 
years. The 1941 output reached 3,499,757 
cubic meters, a 7-percent increase over 
3,276,496 in 1940, and more than 100 
percent over 1,431,107 in 1930, according 
to statistics issued by the Argentine Min- 
istry of Agriculture. Of 1941 total pro- 
duction, 2,226,800 cubic meters were from 
wells of the Petroleum Monopoly 
(Y. P. F) and 1,272,957 from holdings of 
private companies. In 1940, the Monop- 
oly furnished 1,983,252 cubic meters and 
private companies 1,293,244. 

Comodoro Rivadavia is the most im- 
portant source of petroleum in Argentina, 
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supplying more than 70 percent of total 
output. Mendoza is second, contributing 
15 percent. 


* Brazit.—Retail sales of gasoline for 
the operation of all motor vehicles in the 
Para district of Brazil may be made only 
between 7 a. m. and 7 p. m. on weekdays. 
On Sundays and official holidays the sale 
of gasoline is prohibited. This restric- 
tion has been made to conserve the quan- 
tity of gasoline consumed in the Para 
area, states the press. 


* CanaDA.—The Minister of the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply and the 
Oil Controller have made public in a 
series of press releases the fuel restric- 
tions to be imposed on various classes of 
drivers when gasoline rationing goes into 
effect April 1, 1942. 


Under the plan of the Oil Controller, 
all of Canada’s 1,600,000 or more pas- 


senger cars and motorcycles will be 


affected in proportion to the categories 
under which they fall. Of this number 
approximately 1,125,000 motor vehicles 
which do not come within a preferred 
category are to be allowed between 300 
and 380 Imperial gallons of gasoline per 
year, or enough to drive approximately 
5,400 miles (5 Imperial gallons = 6 
United States gallons). 


Gasoline rationing is unlimited for 
commercial vehicles, subject to official 
check on amounts used. 


Coupon books to be issued will permit 
purchase of a designated number of units 
of gasoline according to the category of 
the vehicle for which each book is issued. 
At the beginning, each coupon will per- 
mit the purchase of 5 gallons of gasoline 
(half coupons may be used for purchases 
of 2% gallons). However, attention is 
called to the fact that there is no guar- 
anty that the units may not represent a 
much smaller quantity than 5 gallons be- 
fore the year is over, as gasoline supplies 
are reported short and wartime needs 
must have priority. 


Application forms were expected to be 
available the second week in February. 
Each car owner must submit $1 for a 
gasoline-privilege registration, together 
with an application, and in return will 
receive a gasoline license (good for 1 
year) and a coupon book. Twelve re- 
gional managers will operate district 
offices under the Oil Controller to receive 
applications for licenses under the 
rationing plan. 

United States tourists will be placed 
on a par with Canadians as regards gas- 
Oline rationing. While no statement has 
been made as to the quantity of gasoline 
to be allowed tourists, the Minister of 
Munitions and Supply intends, unless 
the situation changes radically, that 
tourists shall be given coupon books by 
Canadian customs officials upon their 
entry into Canada. It is planned to issue 
two types of tourist books, one for tour- 
ists remaining only 48 hours, the other 
for those who remain up to 90 days. 
Tourists remaining in Canada longer 
than 90 days will apply for a category 
“A” license on the same basis as residents 
of Canada. 

The restriction adopted last summer 
limiting the hours of sale of gasoline to 
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the period 7 a. m. to 7 p. m. will be con- 
tinued. It is also probable that more 
gasoline will be made available for use 
in the peak motoring months than dur- 
ing the rest of the year. 

* CoLomsBi1A.—Petroleum production in 
1941 showed a decrease for the first time 
since 1933, amounting to 24,552,515 bar- 
rels (42 United States gallons each), in 
comparison with 25,440,319 in 1940 and 
23,560,576 in 1939. The 1940 and 1941 
quantities include actual production of 
crude oil excluding casing-head gasoline 
on which no royalty is paid. 

Deliveries of petroleum through pipe- 
lines for exportation totaled 22.144 897 
barrels in 1941, compared with 22,392,016 
in 1940, and 20,929,969 in 1939. 

Crude petroleum refined in Colombia 
increased in 1941 to 3,812,964 barrels, 
from 3,451,081 in 1940 and 3,316,897 in 
1939. 

The following table shows principal 
petroleum products refined in Colombia: 




















Ethyl R ; 
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Year om gasoline | cants Asphalt 
Barrels| Barrels | Barrels | Barrels 
ES eee 39,739 | 880,716 | 27,860 | 38,711 
ee , 034 {1,005,992 | 37,082 | 76, 644 
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An advance in production of petro- 
leum derivatives will be noted—which 
is considered most desirable, since it has 
been necessary to import increased 
quantities of these products, amounting 
in the first 11 months of 1941 to 16,163,- 
133 gallons. Chief products imported 
during the period were 4,865,627 gallons 
of gasoline, 3,576,553 gallons of com- 
bustible oil, 5,921,741 gallons of fuel oil, 
and 1,206,188 gallons of lubricating oil. 


* France.—For the first time in many 
years, Vichy French drivers have a speed 
limit imposed on them, with the aim of 
economizing gasoline. The limit is 48 
miles per hour and 24 miles per hour in 
built-up areas, according to the British 
press. 


* PanaMA.—February 1942 gasoline im- 
ports into the Republic declined to 937,- 
698 gallons from the January record of 
1,486,164 gallons. Of February arrivals, 
558,500 gallons were subject to import 
tax, the remainder having been imported 
for government use. 

Although February was a short month, 
causes contributing to the decline were 
the more moderate use of automobiles in- 
cident to blackouts, the tire emergency, 
and the increased price of gasoline. 


* Pervu.—Exports of petroleum and pe- 
troleum products from Peru in the first 
11 months of 1941 totaled 1,123,014 met- 
ric tons, compared with 1,095,632 in the 
same period of 1940 and 1,335,915 in the 
11 months of 1939. 

Gasoline sales in Peru during the 11- 
month period of 1941 reached 35,037,222 
gallons, in comparison with 34,728,897 in 
the corresponding months of 1940 and 
33,215,965 in the 1939 period. 


* UNION ofr SOUTH AFRIcA.—Rationing of 
motor fuel took effect in the Union of 
South Africa on February 2. The Con- 
troller of Petrol’s powers are very broad, 
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and, while specific limitations have not 
been proclaimed by him, the allowance 
will be in relation to the petrol (gaso- 
line) consumed in covering a given dis- 
tance, the computation being made on 
the weight of the vehicle. Motorcycles 
will be rationed according to horsepower. 

A ration reckoned to permit the mo- 
torist to travel 400 miles per month will 
be the basic starting point. From there 
on, any additional allowances will be by 
special permit, depending on the urgency 
and demonstrated need. Operators of 
trucks, busses, and passenger cars used 
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in business will be given special consid- 
eration. 


Pigments 


* CanapAa.—Chemical pigments have 
continued to be imported into Canada. 
The majority of the items included in 
the pigments group increased during the 
last quarter of 1941 compared with the 


last quarter of 1940. Imports of white | 


lead and satin white were exceptionally 
small: 
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Bureau, are advised that it is necessary 
in purchasing this type of apparatus to 
be submitted for test to make sure it 
complies with the specifications. By ad- 
mitting for test only apparatus conform- 
ing to these standards the work of test- 
ing is confined to equipment whose utility 
is sufficient to justify the labor expended 
in its accurate calibration. 

It is stated that only by supporting 
conscientious makers in giving consid- 
eration first to quality and second to cost 
can users of standardized apparatus se- 
cure a high degree of excellence. 

The manufacture of precision glass- 


ware in this country started after the 
October-December 1940 | October-December 1941 
Item outbreak of World War I. Up to that 
. 3 time United States glass products had 
uantit Val tit 
compen Wiel Sbcuxueha Ribas left this field largely to European manu- 
‘ facturers because of low production costs 
I fates oak Rs eS SS 5 Rae ote es hundredweight- - 5, 410 | $41, 103 7, 474 , 564 
Red lead, dry and orange mineral__.-----.._-...---------- pounds. - 43, 590 3, 710 98, 444 +“ abroad. With the normal sources of 
Antimony oxide Mae IMRINR G5) 2525 re Welle elo r -.-- 2, oes 167, 008 2, 988, 208 323, = supply cut off by the war, United States 
ict ap hewcee canes keprening awe whan ee ; ‘ , 175, 81 354, 324 
SPE SUN co 5a ctacwapukawn~ dnetaoteccrduacsesse2 do... 51, 722 5, 504 87, 269 10, 619 manufacturers turned to the production 
Lamp black. Brad Rheem ed ae do... 173, 880 13, 984 176, 977 17, 583 of this type of glassware. The Bureau 
Smee nan ponds 20a 8476 | 5137 a7s| sin . °% Standards assisted in all possible ways, 
Bithopone oe do.---/ 7,049,930 | 278,614 | 6,111, 800 | 268, 067 nerd the at ae agers ge do- 
xide of tin and copper. _-_._-.-.-...-------- a Pee eee ae , 67! , 794 80, 382 18, 761 mestic product has been the equal of any 
Oxides, fireproofs, fillers and colors, dry n. 0. p. ...----------do__-- 1, 639, 535 | 254, 414 1, 897, 261 , 745 . . 
a hye testy A do... 175,248 | 23, 033 296, 501 wr 115 precision glassware turned out in Europe. 
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Railway 
Equipment 


* UNITED Kincpom.—At the beginning 
of December 1941, the Southern Railway 
received a Government order to con- 
struct 600 12-ton open freight cars for 
shipment overseas, according to the 
British press. The work was begun at 
one of the company’s works on December 
4, and the last wagon was completed on 
December 31, an average of a little over 
21 cars a day. The cars are similar in 
design to the 1,000 previously con- 
structed, except that these 600 have 
screw couplings and are fitted with the 
French-type Westinghouse brake. Al- 
ready 220 of the vehicles have left the 
works, and the rest, 380, await instruc- 
tions from the Government. 


Rubber and 
Products 


* IRELAND (Eire).—The Government has 
placed a stop order against the sale of 
tires, tubes, and practically all other 
rubber goods made in Eire, because of 
the acute shortage of rubber. A further 
order prohibits the manufacture, except 
under license, of any class of goods from 
crude rubber, rubber compound, or from 
waste or reclaimed rubber. Automobile 
tires are very scarce, and it is thought 
that their sale for use on private vehicles 
will be restricted, preference being given 
to doctors, clergymen, and others. 

The largest rubber concern in Ireland, 
an affiliate of an English company, has 
been permitted in the past by the English 
company to retain a portion of its crude 
rubber to manufacture products for local 
distribution. In view of the situation in 


Malaya, however, the Irish company 
fears that practically 100 percent of the 
rubber would have to be returned to 
England in finished products. 

It is contemplated that the existing 
stocks of raw materials, and such sup- 
plies as may become available in the fu- 
ture, will be utilized only in providing for 
essential commodities, and for the time 
being the manufacture of rubber boots, 
rubber soles and heels, hot water bottles, 
golf and tennis balls, and other items 
will be prohibited. 

In view of the alleged low stock situa- 
tion in Britain and tightened British ex- 
port control, it is not expected that Ire- 
land will receive any further supplies 
of crude rubber from that country for 
the duration of the war. 


Scientific and Pro- 
fessional Equip- 


ment 


The Department of Commerce has just 
released specifications and tolerances for 
scientific precision glassware, which is as 
important for war production in the 
chemical laboratory as are precision 
gages in the industrial plant turning out 
vital military equipment. 

The publication (Circular C434), Test- 
ing of Glass Volumetric Apparatus, was 
prepared by Elmer L. Peffer and Grace 
C. Mulligan of the Bureau of Standards 
staff. It points out that the Bureau aims 
to encourage excellence in quality by co- 
operating with makers and users of pre- 
cision glassware, and to this end en- 
deavors to assist manufacturers in estab- 
lishing standards and perfecting their 
methods. 

Users of standardized apparatus, to 
benefit fully from the facilities of the 


Shipbuilding 


* France.—The first French liner to be 
launched since the Franco-German 
armistice has left the slipway at La 
Seyne-sur-Mer, near Toulon, says the 
British press. It is the Kairouan, and is 
intended for service between France and 
North Africa. It has a displacement of 
8,300 tons and will be able to carry 1,500 
persons. 


* Inp1A.—All Indian shipbuilding yards 
are being used to capacity, according to 
the Indian press. The largest type of 
vessel that can as yet be constructed in 
India is the Bangor-class corvette and 
minesweeper. India is also building 
mine-sweeping trawlers displacing about 
430 tons, motor minesweepers, fast anti- 
submarine motorboats, motor launches, 
lifeboats, tugs, and other craft. Boilers 
and propelling machinery have so far 
had to be imported, but the first attempt 


‘to build propelling machinery in India is 


soon to be made. 

A new merchant shipbuilding yard 
was opened in 1941. If the priorities 
recommended by the Government of 
India mature, the first launchings are 
expected in 1942. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


* Canapa—A substantial demand is re- 
ported in Canada for certain types of 
United States cotton yarns. Fine mer- 
cerized cotton yarn is needed for the 
manufacture of hosiery to replace Jap- 
anese silk and rayon mixtures, and other 
qualities of yarn are required for duck, 
sheeting, and other cloth, both civilian 
and military. Cotton textile manufac- 
turers are said to be facing the possibility 
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of having to shut down part of their ma- 
chinery unless supplies of yarn from the 
United States can be substituted. Sales 
are being made mostly on a strictly cash 
basis, and where a satisfactory supply of 
yarns is possible the price at the present 
time is said to be a secondary considera- 
tion. 


This situation in Canada parallels that 
of the last World War when imports of 
yarn from the United Kingdom became 
interrupted, enabling United States mills 
to take over much of this trade. During 
both the present war and the immediate 
post-war period, textile requirements are 
expected to keep Canadian mills going 
virtually at capacity, especially in view 
of the war restrictions on imports of fin- 
ished clothing and other items from the 
United States. 

The return of thousands from uniform 
to civilian clothing contributed much 
toward a textile-trade boom after the 
last war, and this may be repeated on 
a larger scale following the present 
conflict. 


* Prervu.—Exports of cotton from Peru 
during December 1941 amounted to 3,368 
metric tons, compared with 3,078 during 
the preceding month and 1,398 in De- 
cember 1940, according to the Lima Cot- 
ton Chamber. The cumulative exports 
for the year 1941 aggregated 82,775 tons, 
compared with 49,904 during 1940, rep- 
resenting an increase of 66 percent. 

The United Kingdom, Chile, and the 
United States were the chief countries 
of destination during December 1941, 
taking 2,522, 390, and 276 metric tons, 
respectively. 


Wool and Products 


* CanaDA—Wool production in Canada 
during 1941 amounted to 19,200,000 
pounds, compared with 18,200,000 in 
1940. The number of sheep on farms, 
in all Provinces, during June—December 
1941, were estimated at 3,551,000 com- 
pared with approximately 3,452,000 in 
the same period of 1940. Pulled wool 
represented about one-fourth of the total 
production in both years. 

Consumption of wool, grease basis, rose 

to 109,000,000 pounds in 1941, compared 
with 102,000,000 pounds in 1940 and an 
average of 64,000,000 pounds during the 
previous 5 years. Most of the increase 
was used for war supplies. It was re- 
ported that during January 1942 about 
55 percent of the woolen industry was 
working on war orders. Employment in 
woolen yarn and cloth industries has 
continued to expand, the average em- 
ployment index in 1941 amounting to 
187 percent, compared with 172 percent 
in 1940. 
* Urucuay.—A total of 42,031 metric 
tons of wool entered the Montevideo 
market from the interior of the country 
since the beginning of the current wool 
season on October 1, 1941, to February 
28, 1942, compared with 55,602 metric 
tons during the corresponding months 
of last year. 

Of this season’s total exports, 20,519 
bales were destined to United States 
ports, compared with 70,011 during the 
preceding season. Activity in the Mon- 
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tevideo wool market during February 
1942 ccntinued uneven. There was no 
movement of fine crossbreds, and all buy- 
ing interest seemed to gravitate to the 
lowest grades. Lamb’s wool, bellies, and 
diseased wool were most in demand, 
though considerable attention was de- 
voted by buyers to coarse and medium 
crossbreds. Concentration of interest in 
these grades kept prices firm, with an 
occasional upward tendency during Feb- 
ruary 1942. Prices for fine crossbreds 
were considered nominal in view of the 
absence of active trading. Nevertheless, 
though there was no demand for the fine 
wools, holders refused to cut prices, in 
the hope of stimulating foreign inter- 
est—also anticipating that the United 
States soon would begin to purchase fine 
crossbreds and start the liquidation of 
approximately 40,000 bales of this type 
which it was estimated were awaiting 
sale. 


Wearing Apparel 


* Ecuapor.—The Ecuadoran hat indus- 
try continued in a prosperous condition 
in 1941, because of the excellent United 
States market for panama hats. In 1940 
Italy’s entrance into the war eliminated 
competition from Europe, and the later 
removal of Japan and the Philippines 
from the United States market also 
proved beneficial to the Ecuadoran hat 
makers. Exports of straw braids to the 
United States were likewise begun on a 
commercial scale during 1941, the braid 
being processed and manufactured into 
the finished product in this country. 


Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products 


* Brazit.—A firm tobacco market ob- 
tained in Bahia during January 1942, ac- 
cording to local exporters. Imports 
amounted to 17,124 kilograms, all coming 
from the United States. 

Bahia tobacco exports in January 1942 
declined to 9,964 bales (of 75 kilograms 
each) from 36,920 in the preceding 
month and 15,934 in January 1941. De- 
tails of this trade follow: 


[In bales of 75 kilograms] 
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totaled 15,513 bales, and stocks on hand 
on January 31, 1942, amounted to 
203,009 bales. 

Tobacco exporters and the Instituto 
do Fumo estimate the 1941-42 crop at 
from 100,000 to 150,000 bales of 75 kilo- 
grams each. Harvesting of the crop was 
finished, but its delivery into Bahia was 
not expected for some time. Quality of 
the crop is satisfactory. 


* Canapa.—Tobacco production in Can- 
ada in 1941 totaled 87,000,000 pounds, 
compared with 61,000,000 in 1940. The 
fact that the 1940 crop was severely re- 
duced by freezing weather in Ontario at 
harvest time, and that there was a slight 
increase in the 1941 acreage, accounts for 
the improvement. The all-time record 
crop, 107,700,000 pounds, was produced 
in 1939. In 1940, and to a less extent 
in 1941, growers’ organizations imposed 
a sharp reduction in acreage to offset 
the sharp curtailment of the export 
market in the United Kingdom. 

Flue-cured tobacco _ production, 
amounting to 69,700,000 pounds in 1941, 
was fairly close to the record crop of 79,- 
700,000 pounds 2 years ago and was much 
more than the 1940 small crop of 39,100,- 
000 pounds. Ontario produced the bulk 
of flue-cured tobacco, as usual, but the 
gradual gain in British Columbia’s pro- 
duction is notable. Smaller crops of bur- 
ley, cigar leaf, and pipe types partially 
offset the heavier crop of fiue-cured. 

Production plans for 1942 are largely 
dependent on the extent to which ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom can he 
made. In July 1941, the United King- 
dom authorized the purchase of 8,000,000 
Pounds of Canadian tobacco, including 
limited quantities of burley, dark and 
cigar-leaf types, as well as flue-cured. 
Shipment of this tobacco was started 
last fall. In addition, the United King- 
dom Board of Trade has agreed to au- 
thorize importation of a further 5,000,000 
pounds of flue-cured. The present quota 
is intended primarily to permit disposal 
of export-quality leaf still remaining in 
growers’ hands. 

Canadian consumption of leaf tobacco, 
as indicated by disappearance calculated 
from production, imports, exports, and 
stocks (production being converted to 
redried weight) is shown in the following 
tabulation (years beginning October 1): 











Item 1938 1939 1940 
Canadian: Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Flue-cured ____| 30, 000, 000 | 30, 200,000 | 30, 600, 000 
Burley .......- 7, 500,000 | 7,700,000 | 8, 200, 000 
LL. 1, 600,000 | 1,400,000 | 1, 500, 000 
Cigar leaf_____- 4, 300,000 | 4,300,000 | 3,900, 000 
Other types.__| 1,800,000 | 2,900,000 | 3,300,000 
Imported: 
Flue-cured__..| 4,600,000 | 3,700,000 | 3, 200, 000 
Cigar leaf.____- 800, 000 700, 000 400, 000 
Other types-- - 200, 000 800, 000 | 1, 100, 000 
J | 50, 800, 000 | 51, 700, 000 | 52, 200, 000 














A Spanish ship which arrived at the 
port of Bahia (Salvador) on January 29 
reportedly loaded 30,133 bales of tobacco 
to Spain. Of this amount, 16,243 bales 
were to be shipped by the Instituto do 
Fumo (Tobacco Institute) and 13,890 by 
a Bahia firm. 

January tobacco shipments from the 
interior of the State to the city of Bahia 


An outstanding feature of Canadian 
tobacco consumption is the decreased use 
of imported tobacco, except Turkish. 
Unmanufactured tobacco from nonster- 
ling countries has been permitted to en- 
ter Canada in limited quantities only 
since December 2, 1940, the effective date 
of the War Exchange Conservation Act. 
Another feature is the greater use of 
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minor types of Canadian tobacco, nota- 
bly large pipe of which the annual con- 
sumption, in terms of disappearance, 
was increased from 1,460,000 to 3,010,000 
pounds since 1938-39. 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Ontario Flue-Cured To- 
bacco Marketing Association, held at 
Simcoe, Ontario, it was decided that 
members of the association will be per- 
mitted to plant the full base acreage 
allotment allowed in 1939. The entire 
Dominion’s total acreage in 1939 was ap- 
proximately 66,000 acres, of which 57,000 
were grown in Ontario by association 
members and 4,000 by nonmembers. The 
total acreage for Canada in 1941 was 
52,500 acres, with 48,500 grown in On- 
tario (42,500 acres by association mem- 
bers) , 3,500 in Quebec, and 500 in British 
Columbia. 

In increasing the acreage for the 1942 
season, it is realized that some chance 
is being taken as to whether there will 
be a cash market for all tobacco that 
may be grown, and as to the creation 
of a surplus. Because of present un- 
settled conditions, the association has 
made it plain that the 1942 acreage 
allotment plan is for the year only. 


* DomInican REPuUBLIC.—The Republic’s 
main problem in tobacco production has 
not been so much the loss of its markets 
as the steady decline in prices received, 
which during a large part of 1941 were 
nearly at a record low. Therefore, many 
tobacco farmers have replanted their 
fields in crops that will bring a greater 
profit. As a consequence, the 1941 yield 
of approximately 3,000,000 kilograms was 
considered the smallest in the last 20 
years. Estimates place the total 1942 
tobacco production at about 2,500,000 
kilograms, a still smaller figure. 

Leaf tobacco exports during the years 
1936-40, inclusive, are as follows, accord- 
ing to data supplied by the Statistical 
Bureau of the Dominican Government: 








Year Kilograms Dollars 
Re os see ee eee 4, 972, 808 198, 537 
Lt ae eee cree 3, 148, 656 172, 260 
Lo eee eee eee mene 7, 408, 798 403, 753 
Pee ee es eee tee 8, 714, 134 , 
| RSE SRA Sieeeres eee , 387, 644 96, 215 
LC | SRS ae ee 3, 745, 945 147, 024 











The bulk of Dominican exports in 
1936-39, inclusive, went to continental 
Europe—France, Germany, Spain, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Gibraltar, and 
Sweden—with almost the entire remain- 
der going to Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, 
and the Canary Islands. In 1940, when 
continental European markets were al- 
most completely cut off, 54 percent of 
total leaf exports went to the United 
States, and in 1941 an estimated 90 per- 
cent was shipped to that country. How- 
ever, the greater part of this tobacco is 
for reexport from the United States to 
Spain. 

Tobacco dealers estimated that as of 
December 31, 1941, approximately 2,500,- 
000 kilograms of 1941-crop leaf remained 
in the Republic. It was stated, however, 
that since that date approximately two- 
thirds of the amount has been con- 
tracted for by foreign buyers, and that 
by the middle of February the greater 
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part had been exported. As a result, 
estimates place March 1 unsold stocks at 
approximately 800,000 kilograms, and it 
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is believed that nearly all of that amount 
will be sold and shipped before the next 
harvest commences in May 1942. 


Value of Imports Into the United States for Con- 
sumption, by Economic Classes and Continents 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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Note.—Data for fourth quarter of 1941 are not available for publication. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 





Uruguay Helps Supply U. S. 
Textile Mills With Wool 


The Republic of Uruguay is one of the 
best sources of raw wool for the United 
States. When South America lost much 
of its European market because of the 
war, the United States increased its pur- 
chases of wool from the other Americas. 
In 1940 the United States purchased 
more than $46,600,000 in raw wool from 
the republics to the South, a 500 percent 
increase since 1938, and this figure has 
since been exceeded. 


Imports from Uruguay alone jumped 
from the 1938 figure of 2,043,000 pounds, 
valued at, $834,000, to 25,741,000 pounds, 
valued at $11,815,000. 

In purchases from the United States in 
1940, Uruguary also showed a remark- 
able gain. In that year Uruguary—a 
country of some 2,000,000 people, about 
the size of North Dakota—increased its 
buying in the United States by some 
$6,000,000, a gain of 117 percent. Figures 
for 1941 and the first month of 1942 
indicate that Uruguay’s buying from the 
United States is continuing its upward 
trend. 
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Foreign Funds Control and Trading 
With the Enemy Act Synchronized 


Regulations adapting the old 1917 
Trading with the Enemy Act restrictions 
against trade and communications under 
wartime conditions to the requirements 
of the present war were issued on March 
19, 1942, by Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in conjunction 
with Byron Price, the Director of Censor- 
ship. 

Communications Ruling No. 1, issued 
by the Director of Censorship, removes 
many of the old 1917 restrictions on com- 
munication with the other American Re- 
publics and certain other areas. How- 
ever, this ruling does not authorize the 
sending or transmitting of any communi- 
cation to an enemy national. Communi- 
cations must comply with all regulations 
issued by the Office of Censorship. The 
Office of Censorship pointed out that 
communications authorized by the ruling 
will be subject to censoring, the ruling 
simply permitting the mailing or trans- 
mitting of the letter or other message. 

Under General Ruling No. 11, issued 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, all 
transactions involving trade or communi- 
cation with an enemy national are un- 
lawful unless licensed under the freezing 
regulations. Moreover, no freezing con- 
trol license will hereafter authorize 
transactions involving trade or communi- 
cation with an enemy national unless the 
license expressly refers to this general 
ruling. However, the Secretary of the 
Treasury does have the power to license 
such transactions and an appropriate li- 
cense under the freezing orders is also 
a license under section 3 (a) of the Trad- 
ing with the Enemy Act. In this man- 
ner the licensing procedure under the 
freezing orders is integrated with the 
trading with the enemy provisions of sec- 
tion 3 (a) of the Trading with the Enemy 
Act. 

The action by the Secretary of the 
Treasury also has the effect of synchro- 
nizing Communications Ruling No. 1 and 
General Ruling No. 11 so that the per- 
sons regarded as “enemy nationals” for 
communications purposes are also to be 
regarded as “enemy nationals” under the 
wartime prohibitions on trading with the 
enemy. The transmission of any com- 
munication to an enemy national re- 
quires a license or authorization from 
the Office of Censorship but only such 
communications as are an integral part 
of a trade, financial, or other commer- 
cial transaction will also require a license 
under the freezing orders. Treasury offi- 
cials stated that they would pursue their 
regular Foreign Funds Control policy of 
generally dealing with all phases of a 
transaction under one application rather 
than splitting up a transaction into one 
application on the communication phase 
and a different application on other 
phases. 

General Ruling No. 11 also defines the 
terms “enemy national,” “enemy terri- 


tory,” and “trade or communication with 
an enemy national.” One of the princi- 
pal effects of regulations is embodied in 
these definitions. They modify the old 
1917 restrictions against trade and com- 
munication under wartime conditions by 
substituting the new concept “enemy na- 
tional” for the old “enemy” and “ally of 
enemy” terminology of the last war. 
This change was made so that the public 
might be afforded a more precise under- 
standing of the restrictions on trade and 
communications under wartime condi- 
tions. At the same time this change also 
permitted an effective adaptation of 
these restrictions to the pattern of the 
present war. 

Under the regulations persons may not 
trade or communicate with an “enemy 
national.” This means that they may 
not trade or communicate with (a) en- 
emy territory; (b) any person whose 
name appears on the “blacklist,” i. e., 
The Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked 
Nationals, or any person acting for a 
blacklisted person; and (c) representa- 
tives or agents of the Government of 
Germany, Italy, Japan, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, or Rumania, whether situated 
within or without enemy territory. “En- 
emy territory” was defined as meaning 
the territory of Germany, Italy, and 
Japan, together with the territory under 
their occupation or control. The prin- 
cipal areas falling into this latter cate- 
gory were listed by name as a conven- 
ience to the public. 

Officials explained that the regulations 
were more specific as to the groups with 
which trade or communication was un- 
lawful than were the old statutory terms 
of “enemy” and “ally of enemy.” Thus, 
for example, during the last World War 
persons in the United States were 
charged with the duty of not trading 
or communicating with any firm in Latin 
America “doing business within the ter- 
ritory of any nation with which the 
United States is at war.’ While this 
was a commendable objective, yet in most 
instances a person in the United States 
had no way of knowing whether a Latin- 
American firm was in fact “doing busi- 
ness within the territory of any nation 
with which the United States is at war.” 
Today a person in the United States 
may freely trade or communicate with 
anyone in Latin America unless such 
person is on the published “blacklist” or 
is known to be an agent or representa- 
tive of such person or for one of the Axis 
governments or their satellites. Thus a 
person may deal with the Buenos Aires 
branch of an Italian firm so long as 
such branch is not placed on the black- 
list or is not known to be acting as a 
cloak for a Proclaimed List national or 
for the Axis. Of course, a person may 
not trade or communicate with such 
Latin-American branch if in fact he in- 
tends to use this as a device for actually 
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communicating with the head office of 
the firm in Italy. 

These same general rules are appli- 
cable with respect to trade and commu- 
nication with enemy nationals in the 
United States. It was emphasized that 
the provisions against trade and com- 
munication with enemy nationals do not 
make it unlawful to deal with persons 
in the United States merely because such 
persons are German or Italian aliens or 
because a business house within. the 
United States has a Japanese name. Of- 
ficials also pointed out that the activi- 
ties of persons within the United States, 
which are inimical to the war effort and 
the security of the Western Hemisphere, 
are dealt with by effective internal con- 
trols, including the control of aliens by 
the Department of Justice, as well as 
freezing control. 

The Treasury Department called at- 
tention to the fact that General Ruling 
No. 11 imposes an additional restriction 
in every general and special license now 
outstanding or hereafter issued under 
the freezing orders. The new general 
ruling has the effect of writing into every 
Foreign Fund Control license a restric- 
tion against any transaction which di- 
rectly or indirectly involves any trade or 
communication with an enemy national 
after March 18, 1942. 

Thus, for example, General Licenses 
Nos. 32 and 33 no longer authorize re- 
mittances to persons in enemy territory 
or any other remittances involving com- 
munication with an enemy national. 
Likewise, securities or trade transactions 
based on instructions received after 
March 18, 1942, from enemy territory or 
enemy nationals may not be effected 
under outstanding licenses. 

One exception to the general restric- 
tions wasmade. The general ruling does 
provide that it shall not affect outstand- 
ing specific licenses which expressly au- 
thorize transactions with Proclaimed 
List nationals. Officials explained that 
there were relatively few such licenses 
outstanding and that these represented 
special cases such as the Government of a 
Latin American country undertaking to 
impose special local controls on the ac- 
tivities of a blacklisted firm. 

Upon the entry of the United States 
into the present war, the public tele- 
graph and cable companies were in- 
structed to submit to the office of the 
Naval Censor all telegrams, cablegrams, 
and wireless messages delivered to such 
companies for transmission out of the 
United States. Pending the announce- 
ment of a formal procedure under section 
3 (c) of the Trading with the Enemy Act, 
the Treasury Department and the Office 
of Censorship authorized the delivery of 
messages to public telegraph and cable 
companies and such messages were 
passed upon by the Naval Censor and, if 
approved, authorized to be dispatched. 
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This informal procedure was regarded 
by the Treasury Department and the 
Office of Censorship as licensed under 
section 3 (c) of the Trading with the 
Enemy Act. Communications Ruling 
No. 1, issued today, supersedes this in- 
formal arrangement. 

Officials called attention to the fact 
that, subject to the modifications, the 
prohibitions against trade and commu- 
nication with the enemy appearing in the 
old 1917 Trading with the Enemy Act are 
still in effect and that persons violating 
such provisions are subject to heavy 
criminal penalties. 


Marcu 18, 1942. 
General Ruling No. 11 


UNDER EXECUTIVE ORDER No. 8389, as 
AMENDED, AND REGULATIONS ISSUED 
PuRSUANT ‘THERETO, RELATING TO 
FOREIGN-FUNDS CONTROL 


(1) No license or other authorization 
now outstanding or hereafter issued, un- 
less expressly referring to this general 
ruling, shall be deemed to authorize any 
transaction which, directly or indirectly, 
involves any trade or communication 
with an enemy national. 

(2) As used in this general ruling and 
in any other rulings, licenses, instruc- 
tions, etc.: 

(a) The term “enemy national” shall 
mean the following: 

(i) The Government of any country 
against which the United States has de- 
clared war (Germany, Italy, and Japan) 
and the Governments of Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, and Rumania, and any agent, in- 
strumentality or representative of the 
foregoing Governments, or other person 
acting therefor, wherever situated (in- 
cluding the accredited representatives of 
other Governments to the extent, and 
only to the extent, that they are actually 
representing the interests of the Govern- 
ments of Germany, Italy, and Japan, and 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania); and 

(ii) The government of any other 
blocked country having its seat within 
enemy territory, and any agent, instru- 
mentality, or representative thereof, or 
other person acting therefor, actually 
situated within enemy territory; and 

(iii) Any individual within enemy ter- 
ritory and any partnership, association, 
corporation or other organization to the 
extent that it is actually situated within 
enemy territory; and 

(iv) Any person whose name appears 
on The Proclaimed List of Certain 
Blocked Nationals and any other person 
acting therefor. (b) The term “enemy 
territory” shall mean the following: 

(i) The territory of Germany, Italy, 
and Japan; and 

(ii) The territory controlled or oc- 
cupied by the military, naval, or police 
forces or other authority of Germany, 
Italy, or Japan. 

The territory so controlled or occupied 
shall be deemed to be the territory of 
Albania, Austria, that portion of Belgium 
within continental Europe, Bulgaria, that 
portion of Burma occupied by Japan, 
that portion of China occupied by Japan, 
Czechoslovakia, Danzig, that portion of 
Denmark within continental Europe, 
Estonia, that portion of France within 
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continental Europe occupied by Germany 
or Italy, French Indochina, Greece, Hong 
Kong, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Lux- 
emburg, British Malaya, that portion of 
the Netherlands within continental Eu- 
rope, that portion of the Netherlands 
East Indies occupied by Japan, Norway, 
that portion of the Philippine Islands 
occupied by Japan, Poland, Rumania, San 
Marino, Thailand, that portion of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics oc- 
cupied by Germany, Yugoslavia, and any 
other territory controlled or occupied by 
Germany, Italy. or Japan. 

(c) The term “The Proclaimed List of 
Certain Blocked Nationals” shall mean 
“The Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked 
Nationals” as amended and supple- 
mented, promulgated pursuant to the 
President’s Proclamation of July 17, 
1941. 

(d) The term “trade or communica- 
tion with an enemy national” shall mean 
the sending, taking, bringing, transpor- 
tation, importation, exportation, or 
transmission of, or the attempt to send, 
take, bring, transport, import, export, or 
transmit— 


(i) Any letter, writing, paper, tele- 
gram, cablegram, wireless message, tele- 
phone message, or other communication 
of any nature whatsoever, or 

(ii) Any property of any nature what- 
soever, including any goods, wares, mer- 
chandise, securities, currency, stamps, 
coin, bullion, money, checks, drafts, 
proxies, powers of attorney, evidences of 
ownership, evidences of indebtedness, 
evidences of property, or contracts 


directly or indirectly to or from an en- 
emy national after March 18, 1942. 

(3) This general ruling shall not be 
deemed to affect any outstanding specific 
license insofar as such license expressly 
authorizes any transaction which in- 
volves trade or communication with any 
person whose name appears on The Pro- 
Claimed List of Certain Blocked Na- 
tionals. 

(4) Any transaction prohibited by sec- 
tion 3 (a) of the Trading with the En- 


emy Act, as amended, is licensed there- © 


under unless such transaction is pro- 
hibited pursuant to section 5 (b) of that 
Act and not licensed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. In this connection, atten- 
tion is directed to the General License 
under section 3 (a) of the Trading with 
the Enemy Act, issued by the President 
on December 13, 1941. 


E. H. FOouey, Jr., 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


Marcu 18, 1942. 
Communications Ruling No. 1 


IsSUED. UNDER THE AUTHORITY VESTED IN 
THE OFFICE OF CENSORSHIP PURSUANT 
TO THE TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT, 
AS AMENDED, AND THE First WAR POWERS 
Act, 19417 


(1) By virtue of the authority vested 
in me by Executive Order No. 8985 (Fed. 


1Sec. 3, 40 Stat. 412, as amended, and sec. 
808, Title III of the act of December 18, 1941, 
Public Law 354, 77th Cong., 1st Sess., 55 Stat. 
838; Ex. Order No. 8985, December 19, 1941; 
Treasury Decision 50536, December 24, 1941. 
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Reg. Doc. 41-9600) and T. D. 50536 (Fed. 
Reg. Doc. 41-9799) , the sending or trans- 
mitting out of the United States in the 
ordinary course of the mail of any letter 
or other writing, book, or other paper, or 
through any public telegraph or cable 
service of any telegram, cablegram, or 
wireless message of any communication 
is permitted, provided that both of the 
following conditions are satisfied: 


(a) Such communication complies 
with all regulations issued by the Office 
of Censorship; and 

(b) Such communication is not ad- 
dressed to or intended for, or to be de- 
livered, directly or indirectly, to an enemy 
national. 


(2) Nothing contained in this ruling 
shall be deemed to limit the authority of 
the Office of Censorship to cause to be 
censored in its absolute discretion, com- 
munication by mail, cable, radio, or other 
means of transmission passing between 
the United States and any foreign coun- 
try. All communications permitted by 
this ruling shall be subject to censorship 
as fully as if this ruling had not been 
issued. 

(3) As used in this ruling the term 
“United States” and the term “person” 
shall- have the meaning prescribed in 
Executive Order No. 8389, as amended, 
and the term “enemy national” shall 
have the meaning prescribed in General 
Ruling No. 11, issued by the Secretary of 
the Treasury thereunder. 

(4) This ruling may be amended or 
modified at any time; and the right is 
reserved to exclude from the operation 
hereof, or from the privileges hereby con- 
ferred, and to restrict the applicability 
hereof with respect to, particular persons 
or communications or classes thereof. 


BYRON PRICE, 
Director of Censorship. 





The Future of Your Teacup 
' (Continued from p. 5) 


years, as the management of the col- 
lective farms in Georgia have come to 
recognize that tea cultivation is more 
profitable than that of certain other 
crops to which attention had previously 
been given. 

Yet, notwithstanding this fact, the de- 
mand for tea in the Soviet Union is to- 
day at least double the quantities now 
capable of being furnished by the do- 
mestic industry. For this reason, experts 
on Soviet economy in the United States 
Department of Commerce consider the 
possibility of our obtaining tea supplies 
from the Soviets to be nil, under all 
existing circumstances. 


Early History of Tea: Pictur- 
esque Incidents 


The industry and trade now menaced 
by Japanese dive-bombers and torpedo- 
boats has had a picturesque and highly 
varied history, since extremely ancient 
times. Where did tea originate? Some 
have claimed in China, some in Assam 
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(now a part of India) —the argument has 
never been. definitely settled. A Chinese 
writer is said to have mentioned the 
plant as long ago as 2,700 B. C., in the 
era of the Five Rulers. But, though 
tea seems thus to have been known more 
than four and a half millenniums ago, 
it apparently was never enjoyed as a 
beverage until about the year 500 of our 
era; up till then it had been used ex- 
clusively as a medicine. 

In the ninth century A. D. the Jap- 
anese took up the cultivation of tea in 
the islands of their secluded empire. As 
to England: if we are to believe tradi- 
tion, tea made its appearance in that 
kingdom in the reign of Good Queen Bess. 

Fairly extensive use of tea by the 
British started in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Earlier in that 
century (in 1615) there is a record of 
a letter by an East India Co. officer to 
a colleague in China, asking for “a pot 
of the very best sort of chaw.” “Cha” 
was the Chinese name for tea—and it is 
still the word used by the Portuguese 
(those daring and persistent explorers 
of the old East), by the Brazilians, and 
by the Spanish-speaking inhabitants of 
the Philippine Islands. 

For long years the famous East India 
Co. enjoyed a monopoly with respect to 
tea supplied to the British market, 
which was steadily growing in impor- 
tance. This monopoly was abolished in 
1834. Swift progress in the tea industry 
followed, with Ceylon and India looming 
large as producers and Britain being 
preeminent as a user of the leaves. 

In our own history books is a story 
of a Tea Party (not strictly a social 
affair) held at Boston and attended by 
a number of patriots. 


Salient Phases of the Industry 


To describe the methods followed in 
tea growing and processing is outside the 
scope of this article. But one may men- 
tion the nurseries prepared for the young 
plants—the occasional task of fighting 
mites and caterpillars—the spreading 
(thinly) of the plucked leaves—the 
withering—the rupturing of the cells and 
pressing out of the juice by the metal 
surfaces of rolling machines—the dark- 
ness of the fermenting rooms, where the 
color of the leaves changes—the drying 
apparatus—and the care exercised in 
grading and final packing. 

Terse but colorful is the description of 
the tea industry in Ceylon by an Ameri- 
can traveler:* “Above Kandy [pictur- 
esque inland city of the island], right 
away to the foot of the highest moun- 
tains, over hundreds of thousands of 
acres, the forest has been cut away to 
make space for the tea plantations for 
which Ceylon is famous. From the low 
green bushes whose serried rows cover 
the chocolate-covered hill slopes comes 
the leaf which is used in a quarter of the 
teacups of the world. Tea picking goes 
on nearly the whole year round—the 
pickers, with their children and bedding 
and cooking utensils, moving from plan- 
tation to plantation, like hop pickers in 
the United States. Every plantation has 


1B. Alexander Powell. 
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its factory—the methods that are now 
employed for withering, rolling, and fir- 
ing being so rapid that within 48 hours 
after the leaves have been plucked they 
are sealed in leaden boxes, ready for ship- 
ment, sale, and an excuse for gossip.” 
In passing, it may be mentioned that 
the tea plantations in southern and 
southeastern Asia, like all other agricul- 
tural industries, have had to combat, 
upon occasion, diverse insect pests or 
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of such tea as enters into commerce, Nicaragua. -__- Cordoba... ..- yeaa 5.00} 5.00 5.00 5. 00 5.00 | Mar. 7 
in the course of a normal year, has been Paraguay ........| Paper peso cars: 170.00 Hie # a: ee a) 333, 00 Deo 27 
something like 900,000,000 pounds—this ay Free - - NCEA 8s Go a a eee cao pes 
being entirely exclusive of the tea con- He a epee eo ee mar ~ aE : hy ty + +¥ os Mae. 7 
sumed by the 400,000,000 or 500,000,000 Uruguay... .'_.| Peso..._-. Controlled re 1.899 1. 899 1. 899 1. 899 1.899 Do. 

_ SSeS eee : 2.31 1. , M41, do. 
inhabitants of China, a quantity that Venezuela. Volivar - - - Controlled eh Seas 3.19 3. 26 oo a =o ne 
would defy any attempt at computation. Free - - - sps--sanianh ae hE Oe 3. 80 3.75 3.60 | Do. 

Leaving China outside the realm of ’ 


one’s figuring, and confining one’s atten- 
tion to those years before the fury of 
war twisted the world’s trade framework, 
it may be confidently said that the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland ordinarily used nearly as much 
tea as all other countries put together. 
This British consumption has usually 
reached the great total of more than 
400,000,000 pounds per year. 


Per Capita Consumption in 
Various Couniries 


In per capita tea consumption, the 
British are again on top—with 9.4 pounds 
per year—though New Zealanders press 
them closely, with the figure of just about 
9 pounds. Australia and Ireland (Hire) 
use amounts ranging between 7 and 8 
pounds per capita. Canada uses about 
4 pounds. Below that figure, the per 
capita quantities drunk fall off pre- 
cipitately. For the United States, the 
amount is 0.8 or 0.9 pound for each man, 
woman, and child (in number of actual 
pounds imported to this country,’ coffee 
surpasses tea in the ratio af about 20 
tol). 

Britain thus consumes 11 or 12 times 
as much tea per person as we customarily 
do. We, on the other hand, under con- 
ditions normally prevailing, use about 





























1 Mar. 16-Dec. 31. 
2 For commitments of the Government only. 
3 Established on July 13. 
4 For Class 2 merchandise, 1.795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4 
1.95. 
5 June-December. 
6 January-May. 
7 Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 
§ Jan. 1-June 20. 
® Established Mar. 25. 
10 Abolished on Feb. 10. 


1! Jan. 1-June 25, 

12 July 24-Dee. 31. 

13 Middle of February. 

4 In addition there is “compensated exchange,’’ the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 

NotE.—See Argentina ‘‘Exchange and Finance” in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly of Oct. 4, 1941, for rates an- 
nounced on Sept. 2, as applying to automotive equip- 
ment, agricultural machinery, and merchandise in 
customs on Aug. 27. 





41% times as much tea per capita as the 
people in the German Reich. 


International Tea Committee 


Reference was made in an earlier par- 
agraph to quotas fixed by the Interna- 
tional Tea Committee. ‘This body is an 
outgrowth of the International Tea 
Agreement of February 19, 1933— 
adopted after various earlier efforts at 
control had not worked out as planned. 
This agreement, signed by the Tea Asso- 
ciations of India, Ceylon, and the Neth- 
erlands Indies, effective for 5 years and 
later renewed for another 5-year period, 
provided for limitation of planting and 
for control of market supplies at the 
point of exportation instead of (as for- 
merly) at the point of production. 

Export quotas were fixed, under this 
agreement, in terms of a percentage of 
“standard exports.” Each country in- 


stituted control of exports by a licensing 
system. The International Tea Com- 
mittee has consistently investigated and 
considered ways and means of increasing 
tea consumption. The governments of 
the producing countries, parties to the 
agreement, have been urged to cooperate 
with each other to prevent smuggling, 
evasion, and other abuses of regulation. 
Under the Tea Agreement and the Tea 
Committee, the industry had enjoyed, up 
to the outbreak of the Pacific war, a 
substantial degree of prosperity. 


Possible Role of “Mate” 


What is the outlook for substitutes for 
oriental tea, if the war’s incursions 
should result in such a shortage as now 
seems to be at least within the range of 
possibility? Easily the most promising 
“replacement” lies in the lands to the 
south of us—the eastern and southern 
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countries of South America. Down 
there, a favorite beverage, widely used 
and much enjoyed for its flavor, as well 
as for its stimulating and exhilarating 
effects, is yerba mate, as it is called in 
the Spanish-speaking regions (“matte” 
is the spelling used by the Brazilians in 
their efforts to arouse the interest of 
the North American market). 

Mate (pronounced “mah-tay,” with a 
strong stress on the “mah”) consists of 
the finely ground leaves of a rather good- 
sized tree—sometimes as much as 50 feet 
high. Mate is not cultivated to any great 
extent—most of the leaves are gathered, 
by roving bands of pickers, from stands 
of trees growing wild, in “spots” or 
stands among stretches of other forest 
trees. 

This “Paraguay tea,” as it is frequently 
called, was apparently first used by the 
indigenous Guarani Indians in the area 
now known as the Republic of Paraguay. 
They found that the brew not only had 
an agreeable taste but also was decidedly 
helpful in banishing or alleviating fa- 
tigue. First European to try it and like 
it — the Spanish explorer Juan de 
Solis. 


The taste of mate is somewhat similar. 


to that of oriental tea. Today it is pop- 
ular enough down below the Equator to 
be used regularly by an estimated 10,- 
000,000 persons. 
States has not known much about it, as 
is evidenced by import figures showing 
that we have purchased only about one- 
thousandth as much mate as of tea from 
the eastern countries. But some growth 
in our use of this Western Hemisphere 
beverage has been seen in recent years. 
The steadily mounting Good-Neighbor 
spirit and the ravages of the Pacific war 
may combine to further, rather rapidly, 
an appreciation of mate at American 
dinner tables. 

Brazil—largest mate (or matte) pro- 
ducer—is eager to advance such a move- 
ment. Promotional work is being done 
by the National Matte Institute of Brazil, 
Just recently, large numbers of “tea 
balls” of mate have been distributed in 
the United States through the instru- 
mentality of this Brazilian organization. 
Our own country has moved to facilitate 
entry of mate by cutting the customs 
duty from 10 to 5 percent. 


Tea Industry’s Public-Relations 
Activities . 


Striving to bring about an increase in 
the use of the real oriental tea in this 
country, the tea industry of the United 
States has shown a realization of the 
psychological and other controlling fac- 
tors in its field. The industry’s efforts 
have been widely recognized as being 
carefully directed during recent years. 

Rather extensive campaigns of pub- 
licity have been carried out under the 
tea industry’s auspices. Readers of var- 
ious widely circulated magazines will 
recall full-page advertisements, often 
emphasizing the invigorating, restorative 
properties of tea as used by men engag- 
ing in rough or energetic outdoor activ- 
ity. Billboard posters and newspaper 
ads have also been used by the organi- 


Hitherto the United. 
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zation representing the industry as a | 


whole, as well as by individual interests. 
It may be noted, in passing, that the 

1942 promotional campaign of the Tea 

Bureau is to proceed as planned. 


Incentive to Victory 


Thus we see in tea another, if some- 
what incidental, reason for the need of 
final victory. 
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Harold S. Giusta—Born Washington, 
D. C., June 28, 1898. Educated public 
and private schools and Georgetown Uni- 
versity. B. S., Georgetown University 
Foreign Service School, 1923. Prior to 
Government service was employed by 
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research fellowship with Gypsum In- 
dustries of America. Private to first lieu- 
tenant of infantry, 86th Division, World 
War I. 


Entered the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in 1922. After serv- 
ing with the Automotive and Research 
Divisions was appointed to the Latin 
American Division. Has been 17 years 
continuously engaged on problems affect- 
ing Latin America and at different times 
during that period has handled all coun- 
tries with the exception of Brazil. Author 
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Latin American trade and problems. At 
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F. Lamont Peirce—Born Wyoming 
County, N. Y., 1886. Educated Spencer- 
port High School, University of Roches- 
ter; specialized economics, modern lan- 
guages; Ph. B., 1907; elected Phi Beta 
Kappa. Reporter, Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle, Rochester Post-Express, 
1907-10. Statistical work, U. S. Census 
Bureau, Washington, 1910-12. Public- 
relations work, 1912. Secretary, Com- 
mittee on Public Institutions, New York 
State Legislature, 1913. Register clerk, 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, 1913-15. Editor, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, 1915 to date. 
Editor and part compiler of commercial 
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America, West Indies, West Coast Mexico, 
Colombia, Venezuela, Bolivia, Norway, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, numerous other 
monographs on business, economics, 
transportation, fiscal matters. Com- 
merce Department representative Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council (Seattle), 
International Chamber of Commerce 
(Stockholm), World Advertising Con- 
gress (Berlin), international expositions 
(Barcelona, Seville, Paris). Traveled 
Portugal, Spain, Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
Sweden, Netherlands, Belgium, major 
European countries. Foreign-trade edi- 
tor Forbes Magazine, 3% years (monthly 
signed articles). Author “Governmental 
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Hamilton Institute textbook), co-author 
“Frontiers of Trade,” “Caravans of Com- 
merce.” Writer of articles N. Y. Times, 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune, Annalist, London 
Statist, This Week, Printer’s Ink Monthly, 
other magazines, newspapers. Special 
assignments (reviews, comment), Wash- 
ington Post. Author or coauthor 215 na- 
tional radio broadcasts, NBC, CBS, chiefly 
popularizing foreign-trade and other 
commercial subjects. Since September 
1940 assistant editor ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 





New York Foreign Trade 
Zone Moves 


Continuance in the New York area of 
a substantial part of the operations of the 
Foreign Trade Zone, Stapleton, Staten 
Island, most of the facilities of which 
have been requisitioned by the War De- 
partment for the duration of the war, is 
assured by a formal order recently pro- 
mulgated by Secretary of Commerce 
Jesse Jones as Chairman of the Foreign- 
Trade Zones Board. 

The order is made effective as of Feb- 
ruary 23. It grew out of a decision by 
the War Department that a military ne- 
cessity exists for the immediate occu- 
pancy of Piers Nos. 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16 
and adjacent slips and Jand at the Sta- 
pleton zone. The order formally ap- 
proves the request of the Secretary of 
War to suspend foreign-trade zone oper- 
ations within the requisitioned area dur- 
ing the period of military occupancy. It 
also suspends during Army use of these 
facilities all requirements for zone con- 
struction and improvements in the area 
and on the facilities affected. 

Provisions of the order authorizing 
continuance of zone operations follow: 


The Board orders the City of New York, 
the Grantee, to maintain an office at the 
zone site and authorizes the continuance of 
operations now carried on in connection -with 
the storing, sampling, and sale of Sumatra 
tobacco or any other foreign-trade zone ac- 
tivity which is adaptable to the area which 
has been exempted from the property ac- 
quired by the War Department. 

The Grantee is further ordered to segre- 
gate this area and the structures thereon to 
comply with requirements of the Collector 
of Customs of the Port of New York. 

The Grantee is authorized and directed to 
obtain suitable sites within the limits of the 
Port of New York wherein zone operations 
are to be carried on during the period of the 
present emergency, and, upon approval of 
such sites by the Board, any area so approved 
will be deemed to be within Foreign Trade 
Zone No. 1. 


In a letter to Mayor Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia formally advising him of this 
action, Mr. Jones says: 


To assist you with any problem which may 
be presented in carrying out these objectives, 
the Board has selected a committee of repre- 
sentatives at the War, Treasury, and Com- 
merce Departments to cooperate with city 
Offictals in locating additional sites and in 
developing a plan that will assure continued 
foreign-trade zone operations in the Port of 
New York. 
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Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of March 3, 
1942. Opposition must be filed before 
April 6, 1942. 








Class number and com- 
Trade-mark modity 
Da IR ieee Spee ea No.16—Entire class. 
MON 8 5 202: cdakends anos No. 3—Entire class. 
Keysser-Hofmann.--..-.-.- No. 20—Entire class. 
PE sn ofa uke nas agieu No. 15—Entire class. 








Brazil_—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of publica- 
tion. 











Date of 
Class number and : 
Trade-mark = publi- 
commodity cation 
eam: 1942 
fio we Ore bn Sheodee No. 36—Articles of cloth- | Feb. 16 
or ing for professional 
use (uniforms, etc.). 
figs Eee ee, oso Miles cc annecuecSgacne Do. 
Aenean: .. -..=.-}...5- | Eke Oe pe PR ete Do. 
Pirorem. .......<..- Articles of No. 48_...--.-- Feb. 19 
py ok |) rere eee {ees eae VE Do. 
POE nl canacocueus No. 41—Preserved veg- Do. 


etables and fruits; jel- 
ee and English type 


Construcoes Meca- Ne rs4 to —-M echanical Do. 
nicas Junior AP toys, metal toys, 
wooden and other toys. 


Wines 5 = soc eo wk se Articles of No. 6_....---- Do. 
BER c se cececosas No. 17—Writing ink, Do. 
and office glues, seal- 
ing wax. 
| SE eee mroere Sot No. 10—Articles of the | Feb. 21 
nis Cand ilk 
: 0. —Candy m 
Diniz bingo | dry 8, omens ~ zi Do 
ott am sweets, butter ¥ 
Siqueira and cheese of all kinds. 
| nee ep No. 3—A pharmaceuti- Do. 
cal preparation. 
Califortiia.........- No. 17—Pencils in gen- Do. 


eral. 
Papelaria Tipogra- | Classes 17, 38, and 60— Do. 
fia. America, Names of establish- 
ments. 
RGGI icnccccacis No. 3—A pharmaceuti- De: 
cal preparation. 
No. 48—Perfumery and | Feb. 25 
; dressing-table articles. 
WAM. 22 <s ooae No. 36—Clothing arti- Do. 


cles. 
No. 48—Perfumery and 
dressing-table articles. 
No. 3—A preparation for Do. 
medicinal and phar- 
maceutical purposes. 
| ee a pee Wines, ciders, _fire- Do. 
waters, bitter, and 
other bitter ‘drinks, 
appetizers. 
ONCE ccc ccs snags No. 41—Candies, choco- Do. 
late candies, cocoa, 
nuggets pastilles, 
cakes and sweets, jel- 
lies, canned fruits, or 
any other composi- 
tion, fruits in syrup or 
erystalized fruits, 
nourishing flours, ma- 
caroni products, bis- 
cuits, breads and pra- 
lines. 
WAG casdoseence No. 2.—Insecticides and | Mar. 3 
disinfectants in gen- 
eral, chemical pro- 
ducts to fight harmful 
insects, animals, 
plants and herbs, vet- 
erinary products and 
for sanitary purposes. 
WOMGNE. ..nnaccddace No. 36.—Stockings...... Do. 


Moinel de Valery - - 


Nectar-Floral_-__--. 
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Date of 
Class number and 
Trade-mark commodity — 

GOR. is o25 ote No. 8.—Mechanical fans, | Mar. 3 
manual, — industrial 
purpose 

Maryland_---_.---.-- No. 38. Silk thread or Do. 
rayon. 

Viet 2. cl No. 35.--Pre arations to Do. 
wax and shine floors, 
furnitures, and sur- 
faces in general, and 
to polish and clean 
metals. 

No. 47.—Oils for illumi- 
nation, heating and 
lubrification. 

Fixodent...-...--.2. No. 10—Dental prod- Mar. 9 
ucts; powder to secure 
false teeth. 

Marvel: ...-~..-.<;-. a "8—Bleetrie light Do. 
£10 

Nekroliver---.----- No. 3—Pharmaceutical Do. 
preparation. 











El Salvador.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Diario Official, San Sal- 








vador. Opposition must be filed within 
90 days from date of publication. 
Date-of 
Trade-mark Commodity publi- 
cation 
1942 
Phemse..........- Medical and pharma- | Feb. 11 
ceutical preparations. 
Holloways Pills_-_-- \ d Do 
Thomas Holloway-|J--~~ oh aan E 
Holloway’s Oint- |_-.-- a oo hc ba scceee Feb. 13 
ment. 
J. B. Dunlop (in a | Rubber tires and tubes, | Feb. 27 
circle, below por- parts and accessories. 
trait of a man). 











Uruguay.—tThe following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevideo, 
on the dates noted. Opposition must be 
filed within 30 days from date of publi- 
cation. 














Date of 
Trade-mark Product Publication 
Wittelie.«.<. 2. Drugstore and chemical | Feb. 14 to 
products ‘ 
pone i" } Tobacco, cigars, ete. __.__- _ Do. 
Vitador. ....... Groceries, and drugstore Do. 
and chemical products 
La —- _/...| Jewelry, watches, etc__.._.| Fob. 28 to 
Mar. 6, 
1942, 
Cane@el. ......-.. Drug store and chemical Do. 
products 
Games..:.. 3s. Rs Hens ook Do. 





Highway Progress in Southern 
Argentina and Chile 


Opening of new agricultural and tour- 
ist regions in southern Argentina and 
Chile through recent developments in 
modern highway construction is fore- 
seen by travel authorities in Argentina 
and the United States. 

The highway from Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, to Punta Arenas, Chile, south- 
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ernmost city in the world, covers about 
1,985 miles. The highway passes through 
southern Argentina except for a section 
of about 100 miles, which runs from Rio 
Gallegos, Argentina, across the border 
of Chile to Punta Arenas. This highway 
is traveled the year round. However, in 
southern areas it is not recommended 
for pleasure travel. During the summer 
months between October and March 
(South America’s seasons are the reverse 
of those of North America), dust and 
heat make travel unpleasant; and in 
the winter, mud, rain, snow and wash- 
outs cause detours and delays. 


The highway is paved only from 
Buenos Aires south to the city of Bahia 
Blanco. Rock and other local road-sur- 
facing materials are scarce in the vicin- 
ity through which the highway passes. 
Consequently south of Bahia Blanco it 
is partly hard-surfaced, but mostly dirt- 
surfaced. 


Few travelers make this trip in their 
own automobiles. They usually take 
the bus, which is cheaper. Evening 
sleeper trains leave Buenos Aires twice 
a week and arrive the following morning 
at San Antonio in the State of Rio Negro, 
a distance of about 680 miles. The south- 
bound bus, which also runs twice a week, 
times its departure to meet this train. 
The run south by bus from San Antonio 
to Punta Arenas covers about 1,300 miles 
and takes 6 days. The same bus line 
makes two northbound trips a week, ar- 
riving in San Antonio in 6 days. This 
bus terminates its run at Rio Gallegos, 
Argentina, where another bus picks up 
passengers and mail for the remaining 
100-and-odd miles to Punta Arenas and 
the trait of SMagellan. The short 
stretch of highway from Rio Gallegos 
to Punta Arenas is hard-surfaced. 


Punta Arenas is an up-to-date city 
with four small, comfortable hotels, a 
Rotary Club, a golf course, and a Fire De- 
partment supplied with the latest equip- 
ment. The city has a population of 30,- 
000, which represents about half the 
population of the entire southern 
Chilean region. 


Sheep raising is the principal industry. 
A flourishing silver fox farm also has been 
developed in Punta Arenas by United 
States citizens from California., 


Punta Arenas has its own radio broad- 
casting station which it terms “The Voice 
of the South.” The city is connected 
with Puerto Montt by frequent sailings 
of Chilean-operated steamers. It also 
has a wireless telephone system with 
connections to Santiago and other prin- 
cipal Chilean cities. Principal trade in 
mutton in the past has been with Great 
Britain. The city has large groups of 
English, Swiss, German, and Spanish na- 
tionals. The largest foreign group are 
Yugoslavs, who tend the great flocks of 
sheep on the ranches. 


The Strait of Magellan, on which Punta 
Arenas is situated, was used by German 
raiders as a refuge, during the first 
World War, since it was then difficult for 
the Allies to patrol. However, the Ar- 
gentine and Chilean governments, acting 
jointly, have taken measures to prevent 
such use by the Axis in this war. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tues- 
day, March 24, 1942: 


No. 295—Applications for Preference 
Ratings for Export—Corrections to 
Comprehensive Export Control Sched- 
ule No. 6 (Current Controls Bulletin 
No. 11). 


The Office of Export Control has issued 
Current Controls Bulletin No. 11, which 
contains the following new announce- 
ments: 1. Applications for Preference 
Ratings for Export to British Empire; 
2. Notice Regarding Applications for 
Preference Ratings; and 3. Changes in 
Comprehensive Schedule No. 6. 


1—Applications for Preference Ratings for 
Export to British Empire. 


Arrangements have now been completed 
between the Board of Economic Warfare and 
the War Production Board for handling all 
requests for preference ratings for mate- 
rials or equipment destined for export to the 
British Empire. 

On or after April 1, 1942, all applications 
for export preference ratings to British des- 
tinations will be submitted to the Board 
of Economic Warfare. Applications will fol- 
low the existing procedure as described in 
form OEC-49A, “Instructions for Filing Ex- 
port Clearance Proposals.” No applications, 
except as noted below, will be considered by. 
the War Production Board unless recom- 
mended by the Board of Economic Warfare. 
The only exceptions to this procedure are: 


(1) Material exported by the United States 
Government or purchased by the United 
States Government and exported under the 
“Lend-Lease Act.” 

(2) Arms, ammunition, implements of 
war (under the Proclamation of May 1, 1937), 
helium, and tin plate scrap. 4 

(3) Gold and narcotics. 

(4) Material exported to Canada. 
2—Notice Regarding Applications for Prefer- 

ence Ratings for Export. 


Attention is called to paragraph four of 
OEC-49A in which it is stated that THREE 
copies of PD-1A are required in applying 
for export priority. Even though only two 
copies of ND-1A are required by WPB, a 
complete export proposal consists of (1) the 
necessary PD-1A in TRIPLICATE (deter- 
mined by classes of materials or products) 
(2) the answers in TRIPLICATE to questions 
on OEC-49A (on the applicant’s letterhead) 
(3) the necessary export license application 
and the return card, properly filled in. 


3.—Changes in Comprehensive Schedule No. 6. 


The following corrections, clarifications, or 
changes should be noted in Comprehensive 
Schedule No. 6: . 

Page 4—Roofing asbestos—C. 

Page 5—Binders, grain—No general license 
group. 

Page 6—Bit braces and parts, hand oper- 
ated devices—J. 

Page 7—Bottle cappers, hand—See Iron & 
Steel Mfrs.—Miscellaneous. Bottle openers— 
See Iron & Steel Mfrs—Miscellaneous. 
Brush cutters—C. Bulldozers—C. 

Page 8—Butts, iron and steel—K. 
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Page 14—Pyroxylin, etc. (8263, 8262, 8264) — 
Substitute nitrogen for “nitrocellulose.” 

Page 20—Cutters, feed—No general license 
group. 

Page 21—Drop hammers, board—C. 

Page 22—Electric refrigerators, househola— 
No general license group. 

Page 26—Flashlight cases—C. 

Page 34—Hand-operated pipe stocks and 
dies, and dies for power-driven metal work- 
ing machines—Delete “Hand-operated” and 
“and dies.” Hand-operated screw plates, 
taps, etc.—Delete “‘Hand-operated.” 

Page 38—Tractors, tracklaying (7873- 
7878.4)—C. Bulldozers, angle dozers, trail 
builders, brush cutters, and similar equip- 
ment—C. 

Page 41—Typewriters (7772, 7774.1, 7770, 
7774.9) No general license group. 

Page 42—Automobile parts for assembly 
(7912)—C. 

Page 45—Miscellaneous—Candles—C. 

Page 49—Outboard motors (detachable) — 
Cc. 
Page 50—D Natural gasoline (conforming 
to G or H)—P. 

Pages 51 and 52—Motion-picture film, ex- 
posed, positive, or negative, 8 M. M—K. 

Page 53—Polishes, Automobile—K. 

Page 55—Radio tube supports, mica, proc- 
essed—No general license group. 

Page 61—Stocks, pipe, hand operated— 
Substitute “for power driven machine” for 
“hand operated.” Storage tanks, iron and 
steel, etc—C. Stove polishes—K. 

Page 62—Tacks, iron and steel—J. 

Page 64—-Trackless trolleys—C. 

Page 65—Typewriters (7772, 7774.1, 7770) — 
No general license group. 

Page 66—Vises—J. 

Page 72—Add Cinchona bark to list of 34 
items under D. b. Add after (33) Vitamin 
A.—“except when contained in capsules, 
ampules, and similar dosage forms.” 


No. 296—Licenses for Exports of Rubber 
on Dock, etc., on March 7, 1942, not 
Invalidated. 

The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that, notwith- 
standing instructions revoking export 
licenses for rubber as of March 7, 1942, 
shipments of rubber or of rubber manu- 
factures which were on dock, on lighter, 
or aboard an exporting carrier on March 
7 will be permitted to proceed under the 
general, unlimited, or individual licenses 
in effect on that day. 


No. 297—Tannic Acid and Gallic Acid 
Added to List of Medicinals Which 
Require Individual License Valued 
Over $25 to Other Than Group C 
Countries. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that, effective 
immediately, tannic acid and _ gallic 
acid and the forms, conversions and de- 
rivatives thereof, are to be added to the 
list of medicinals which may not be ex- 
ported under general license except to 
Group C countries when in individual 
shipments exceeding $25 in value. The 
list of other medicinals so restricted is 
shown in paragraph E, pages 72-73 of 
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Comprehensive Export Control Schedule 
No. 6. 

Individual export licenses will there- 
fore be required for all exportations of 
tannic and gallic acid and the forms, 
conversions, and derivatives thereof in 
individual shipments valued in excess of 
$25 when consigned to destinations other 
than Canada, Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland, Newfoundland, Greenland, 
and Ireland. 

To assist the customs authorities in 
the administration of the special provi- 
sions for medicines (see page 172, E. a., 
continued on page 73 of Comprehensive 
Export Control Schedule No. 6), it is 
suggested that exporters to destinations 
other than Group C countries of mix- 
tures containing any of the articles or 
materials listed and as amended should 
place on their Shipper’s Export Declara- 
tion a statement of the value of such 
components. 

In making license applications to cover 
medicinals containing any of the mate- 
rials listed under D. b. or E. a. on pages 
72 and 73, a statement of the values of 
such materials should be given. 


No. 298—Revalidation Required of Exr- 
port Licenses for Solder, Tin Metal and 
Babbitt Metal Issued Prior to March 
21, 1942. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that all in- 


’ dividual or “yellow” licenses issued prior 


to March 21, 1942, authorizing the ex- 
portation of solder (Schedule B No. 
6512), tin metal in ingots, bars, etc. (No. 
6565.07), and babbitt metal (No. 6620) 
must be revalidated by that Office before 
licenses can be honored. 

Exporters should therefore return 
promptly to the Office of Export Con- 
trol, 2501, Que Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., all individual or “yellow” licenses 
for the exportation of the above tin prod- 
ucts issued prior to March 21, 1942. 





Germany’s New Types of Open 
Freight Car 


Demands for the transport of raw ma- 
terials over long distances in Germany 
have reportedly been met by the con- 
struction of new standard types of open 
freight car, with a load capacity up to 
the maximum permitted axle load, on 
German main lines, of 20 metric tons. 

Two new standard types were de- 
signed—one with high sides, the other 
with medium or low sides. The under- 
carriages are of welded steel, and the 
bodies of wood reinforced with steel. The 
wheelbase has been increased to 6 meters 
(about 20 feet). Some of the cars have 
hand brakes, but the brakeman’s cabin 
is absent, and an open platform, 2 feet 
wide, is provided at one end instead. 

The low-sided cars are used for ore 
transport and the high-sided ones for coal 
and construction materials, such as sand 
and cement. The same cars when used 
for agricultural products cannot be 
loaded to the full weight capacity. Either 
empty or loaded, the new cars may be 
hauled at speeds up to 70 kilometers per 
hour (44 m. p. h.). 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
March 14, 1942 

Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 

Office, Washington, D. C., for the price of 

10 cents each; subscription price, $2.75 

a year. The March 14 issue contains 

these articles: : 


THE WAR: 

Anglo-American Caribbean Commis- 
sion, 

Bases Leased from Great Britain in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Financial Aid to Americans in Enemy 
and Enemy-Occupied Territory. 

Advisory Commission to India. 


PASSPORTS FOR AMERICAN SEA- 
MEN. 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. 


DETAIL OF ASSISTANT TO THE AD- 
VISER OF THE REMOUNT SERVICE 
OF PERUVIAN ARMY. 


Other Publications 


GERMANY’S NEW MINERAL POSI- 
TION. Charles Will Wright, Bureau of 
Mines. 1942. llpp. Mimeo. Areview 
of the position of Germany with regard 
to the production and supply of mineral 
raw materials vital to war purposes. Ta- 
bles show German imports of strategic 
minerals 1932—1939—also estimated 1940 
production of German-controlled or sup- 
plying countries. 

Available from: Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE ABC OF LATIN AMERICA. 
Frank Henius (ed.). 1942. 134 pp. 
Price, $1.50. Presents vital and elemen- 
tary facts and figures relating to Latin 
America in the form of a reference book 
and treats each country in alphabetical 
order. Describes briefly geography, gov- 
ernment; population, principal cities, 
leading occupations and industries, lead- 
ing imports, principal exports, travel 
(means of approach), transportation 
facilities. Data are presented for easy 
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consultation by anyone interested in 
quick, concise information on main facts, 
including exporters, students, tourists, 
commercial travelers, and the general 
public. 

Available from: David McKay Co., 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REVIEW OF COOPERATIVE MOVE- 
MENT IN INDIA, 1939-40. Reserve 
Bank of India, Agricultural Credit De- 
partment. 1941. 92pp. Price, 12 annas. 
The Statutory Report of the Reserve 
Bank of India issued in 1935 under Sec- 
tion 55 (I) of the Reserve Bank of India 
Act surveyed the whole field of agricul- 
tural finance and briefly indicated the 
lines on which the several credit agencies 
could be improved and coordinated. This 
report supplements the Statutory Report 
insofar as it relates to the cooperative 
movement; furnishes essential facts and 
figures relating to cooperative finance, so 
as to give a bird’s-eye view of the move- 
ment for the whole of India; reviews 
progress achieved so far; analyzes pres- 
ent trends and indicates possible im- 
provements. Concludes with a list of 
Reserve Bank publications. 

Available from: Officer-in-Charge, Ag- 
ricultural Credit Department, Reserve 
Bank of India, Bombay, India. 


POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE 
WORLD—1942. Walter H. Mallory 
(Ed.). 1942. 202pp. Price, $2.50 Pro- 
vides in compact and readable form es- 
sential political information regarding all 
the countries of the world: the composi- 
tion of the governments; the programs of 
the political parties and their leaders; 
the political affiliations and editors of 
leading newspapers and periodicals. Re- 
vised as of January 1 of this year, data 
are presented by countries, listed alpha- 
betically. Shows changes that have oc- 
curred during the past year in the polit- 
ical life of the world. Albania, Estonia, 
Ethiopia, Latvia, and Lithuania have 
been omitted from this volume, since all 
of them had been overrun by armies of 
the Axis countries and their govern- 
ments temporarily destroyed. Of inter- 
est not only to those who specialize in 
international affairs but to the general 
public which is now vitally affected by 
the world’s news. 

Available from: Council on Foreign 
Relations, Inc., 45 East 65th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 





United States Adopting Fashions 
of the Americas 


United States designers and manu- 
facturers are finding inspiration in the 
colorful life and crafts of the other 
Americas for new designs in clothing, 
shoes, and textiles. 

In using Central and South American 
ideas as sources of fashion design, two 
courses are followed. Designers copy, 
with some changes to meet North Amer- 
ican tastes, the full-skirted dresses and 
the gaily embroidered blouses typical of 
the other American Republics. Short 
bolero jackets, flower-bedecked turbans, 
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wide-brimmed hats, and the profuse use 
of jewelry also are copied or adapted. 

The other course is to select attractive 
details of South or Central American 
dress or products, and to use these as 
inspiration for designs for prints, textiles, 
trimmings, and accessories. 

These design details may be taken 
from fabrics, pottery, silver, sculpture, or 
household furnishings, and then trans- 
ferred to quite different kinds of fabrics, 
clothes, or shoes in the United States. 
For example, Mayan, Toltec, Inca, and 
Aztec designs on a piece of silver jewelry 
may be used on modern jewelry; or the 
same motif may be used in designing 
shoe ornaments, or for the print designs 
in shoe or dress fabrics. Considerable 
progress in this direction already has 
been made, 

Color is being widely exploited. The 
use of cottons, and colors suited to cot- 
tons—bright reds, yellows, blues, pinks, 
greens, and purples—appeals to United 
States designers. News coming from 
manufacturing centers indicates that 
bright checks and plaids in cotton will 
become more and more popular. 

Coarsely woven fabrics with a hand- 
woven look, in bright color combinations, 
also are in great favor. Many designs in 
these fabrics point to Indian origins. 

The traditional dress of the Peruvian 
Indian, the poncho, is providing a new 
fashion trend for United States women. 
A New York shop has had ponchos recut 
into loosely fitting jackets, called “cha- 
quetas.” These are lined in harmonizing 
colors. 

Ponchos are masterpieces of weaving 
made by the descendants of the pre- 
Incas, who developed patterns compara- 
ble with the finest in existence. Cha- 
quetas are used for evening wear, and 
the soft alpaca wools provide great 
warmth and durability. 

Other jackets, designed from the cos- 
tumes of the Cuzco Indian, are made in 
the form of short boleros trimmed with 
colorful braid, and worn with a full black 
skirt trimmed with similar braid. These 
adaptations of Peruvian Indian costumes 
are already on the market. Fashion 
experts predict their wider use. 

Shoes from the other Americas al- 
ready have influenced United States shoe 
styles, especially sport, play, and street 
shoes. European peasant shoes paved 
the way for the popular appeal of low- 
heeled informal leather sandals in bright 
colors and coarsely woven fabrics. The 
Mexican huarache, too, is extremely pop- 
ular. The United States imports 375,000 
pairs of huaraches annually. 

Then there are many types of shoes 


’ and boots influenced by the gaucho and 


llanero styles of South America. These 
boots and shoes have a tendency toward 
heavy embossing, extensive decoration, 
and square toes. Preferred colors are 
beige, natural, and_ saddle-colored. 
These same colors are used in shoe 
fabrics. 

Rope-soled shoes also are made and 
worn in the Central and South American 
countries, and, during the past year, the 
rope-soled shoes known as alpargatas 
have become increasingly popular for 
play and sports types of shoes. They are 
now being adapted for street wear. 
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Import Trade Balance with 
Latin America for 1941 
Reverses Trend 


General imports of merchandise into 
the United States from the 20 Latin 
American Republics in 1941 exceeded our 
total exports of merchandise to them by 
$106,000,000, reversing the trend of the 
nrevious 3 years. This merchandise net 

‘t balance contrasts with a net ex- 
port balance of $31,000,000 in 1939 and 
$63,000,000 in 1940, and was achieved 
despite a substantial increase in exports 
to Latin America during 1941. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Merchandise import balances in 1941 
were particularly heavy from Argentina, 
Cuba, Chile, Brazil, Uruguay, and Bolivia, 
in that order, while the largest export 
balances were shown for Mexico and the 
Republic of Panama. 

Net importations of gold and silver 
during 1941 exceeded in value the net im- 
port merchandise balance. 

The accompanying table shows the bal- 
ance of trade in merchandise and in gold 
and silver with the Latin American Re- 
publics in the calendar years 1940 and 
1941. In this presentation of the net 
balance of trade. a U. S. export balance 
is indice 3 j m (+), an im- 
port balance by a minus sign (—). 


U.S. Balance of Trade With Other American Republics 


{In thousands of dollars] 





Merchandise and gold 


and silver 


Country _ 
1940 

Costa Rica----. +7, 050 
Guatemala-.-_-- —2, 124 | 
Honduras. -- —5, 042 | 
Nicaragua - - -- —2, 208 | 
Panama, Republic of +14, 694 | 
El Salvador--- —4, 200 
Mexico- - - +-34, 530 
Sa —21, 066 
Dominican Republic-- +1, 336 
+-Ys6 
Argentina- _- —35, 647 | 
Bolivia. ---- +6, 156 
ee. ..... . —5, 278 
Chile----- — 33, 627 
Colombia. —19, 911 | 
Ecuador —1, 550 | 
Paraguay -- —646 | 
Peru_- —11, 327 
Uruguay -- — 6,383 | 
Venezuela - +22, 701 

Total — 130, 618 


Merchandise Gold and silver 
1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 
+3, 641 +7, 616 +4, 216 — 566 7¢ 
—2, 180 —1,975 — 2, 067 —149 | —114 
—2, 201 —2, 231 | 277 —2, 812 2, 478 
+2, 336 +3, 208 —5, 564 —5, 416 —7, 900 
+30, 064 +14, 792 +30, 133 — YS — 69 
—2, 551 —2, 346 —1, 307 1, 853 -1, 243 
+17, 915 21, 161 60, 615 », 691 $2, 700 
— 55, 575 20, 733 301 333 274 
—1,031 1, 630 —444 — 294 ~ 587 
—1, 708 +999 —1, 706 13 —2 
— 57, 696 23, 572 57, 371 5Y, 220 —32 
—16, 942 +-2 0905 15, 358 +4, 060 —1, 584 
—35, 744 5, 432 $5, 920 —10, 710 +-176 
— 63, 541 21, 513 54, 246 12,114 1,29 
—11, 640 +4, 090 12, 757 24, 001 24, 397 
—2, 221 1, 649 +93 —3, 199 3, 156 
—2, 333 64¢ 2, 333 
—5, 703 5, 181 +8 O60 — 16, 508 13, 764 
—21, 387 6, 355 21, 350 29 37 
+14, 194 +27, 621 18, 774 -4, 920 4, SS 
— 218, 97! 63, 249 106, O72 193, 867 ~112, 903 





Pacific Coast Maritime 
Industrial Board Created 


Admiral Emory S. Land, Administra- 
tor of the War Shipping Administration, 
announced on March 11 the creation of 
the Pacific Coast Maritime Industrial 
Board, in accordance with General Order 
No. 5. 

The Board, which constitutes an 
agency within the War Shipping Admin- 
istration, was appointed to coordinate 
the efforts of the Pacific Coast employer 
and employee groups of the longshore in- 
dustry so as to achieve maximum effi- 
ciency in the loading and discharging of 
vessels on the Pacific Coast. 

The Board consists of five men, two 
representing the unions and two the em- 
ployers, and a chairman, plus a vice 
chairman, to act and to vote for the 
chairman when the latter is not present. 

The order also provided for the ap- 
pointment of two alternate employer 
representatives and four alternate union 
members, two from the A. F. of L. with 
instructions to act when disputes or in- 
vestigations involve A. F. of L. west-coast 
unions, and two C. I. O. alternates with 
similar instructions. 

Wayne L. Morse, Dean of the Oregon 
University Law School, Eugene, Oreg., 
and a member of the National War 
Labor Board, was appointed chairman 
of the Board, and Paul Eliel, Professor of 


Labor Relations, Graduate School of 
Business, Stanford University, as vice 
chairman. 

The names of the representatives of 
the employer and union groups will be 
announced in the near future, Land 
stated. 

Admiral Land emphasized that Mr. 
Morse will retain his membership on the 
National War Labor Board and will de- 
vote part time only to the supervision of 
the new Board. 

Admiral Land pointed out that he ex- 
pected the board to assist him in break- 
ing the bottleneck in shipping on the 
west coast by reducing the turnaround 
period of all vessels transporting stra- 
tegic and vital war materials—thereby 
resulting in a larger available tonnage. 


Canada’s shipyards will 
1,000,000 tons of shipping for the United 
Nations this year, according to Leighton 
McCarthy, Canada’s Minister to Wash- 
ington. 


New Vice Consulate for 
Caripito, Venezuela 

A United States Vice Consulate will be 
established in the near future at Caripito, 
Venezuela. Lying in the State of Mon- 
agas, in the northeastern part of the Re- 


public, Caripito is near the scene of a 
comparatively recent and decidedly large 


turn out 
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Foreign Trade 


Opportunities 


Interested American firms and indi.) 
viduals may obtain the names, addresses | __ 
and full details regarding the purchase off _ 
American goods by foreign firms upon} 
application to the Bureau of Foreign ang} 
Domestic Commerce. The Bureau does} 
not furnish credit ratings or assume re.} 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
inquirers; the usual precaution should be 
taken in all cases. Information as to the | 
equipment of these firms for handling 
American goods, including bank refer. 
ences, capital, etc., will be included with 
the trade opportunity and may be ob. 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau direct or through dis. 
trict offices for $1.00 each. Orders re. 
ceived by air mail will be answered by air 
mail if requested and an air-mail stamp 
enclosed. 














; , Refer. 
Commodities ( ity and country on 


No. 








California lemon oil. | Cairo, Egypt_._.} 
Order, 300 kilograms 


m4 


ESSENTIAL OIL: 
| 





Agency Opportunities | 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign 
sources will be furnished at cost of typing’ 
upon application to the Bureau. Agency’ 
opportunities comprise inquiries from) 
resident salesmen, manufacturers’! 
agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire 
to represent American suppliers and who 
sell by means of samples or catalogs and) 
are paid a commission or salary but who 
do not purchase merchandise for resale, 
Requests for estimates of the cost of lists, 
of agency opportunities should state spe- 
cifically and in detail both the countries) 
and commodities of interest. 


] 





petroleum development. It has experi-| 
enced rapid growth. Caripito is on the 
River San Juan, which provides a trans- 
portational outlet to the Gulf of Paria 
on the Caribbean Sea. At Quiriquire, a 
few miles from the town of Caripito, isa 
major oil field. In this region are large 
executive and engineering staffs from the 
United States, a great number of Vene- 
zuelan workers, many new buildings in 
modern style, and numerous new social 
and service organizations. The new Vice) 
Consulate at Caripito will function under| 
the general supervision of the American’ 
Consulate at Caracas, Venezuela, but will 
perform all the usual consular functions 
except visa services. 





Rationing Affects Argentina’s 
Motorists 


Argentina may discontinue automo 
bile racing—one of the nation’s most, 
popular sports—for the duration of the) 
war, to save cars, tires, and gasoline. 
Acting President Castillo already has ol | 
dered the rationing of trucks and auto) | 
mobiles, and it has been announced that 
rationing will be extended soon to tin 
plate, raw rubber, iron, steel, wood pul 
and industrial chemicals. 
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